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Mong the wretched contemptible 
A expedients of deſpotiſm, for the 
maintenance of that unnatural govern- 
ment, the employment of ſpies upon 
its ſubjects has ever been, eſpecially in 
France, ſince the loſs of freedom, a 
point of ſtate. But lately, that execra- 
ble practice has riſen to an intolerable 


height, to the total deſtruction of * 
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2 "THE LIFE OP 
lic liberty and private happineſs. To 


this riſe, under the reign of the mar- 
chioneſs, there exiſted a double mo- 
tive. 

It has already been often obſerved 
that her power of amuſing the king 


was one of her capital holds on his 


favor; by plying him perpetually with 
matter of gaiety and entertainment, 
and by conſtantly creating for him di- 


verſiong from his naturally melancholic 


turn, that ſne was ſo long, in ſome 
meaſure, neceſſary to his exiſtence, or 
at leaſt to his exiſtence with pleaſure: 
and thus it was, that, by being the di- 
rectreſs-general of his amuſements, 
ſhe came at length to be his prime- 
miniſter in the moſt ſerious affairs of 
the kingdom; as if the light ſpirit of 
bagatelle included a ſolid ſenſe for bu- 
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ſineſs. In none, however, of her various 
contrivances for chaſing away that 
monſter ſpleen from the royal boſom, 
did ſne more excel than in picking up 
all the little occurences and ſtories of 
the day; which, from her manner of 
telling them, received a ſingular grace 
and embelliſhment. And as this was, 
in ſuch a town eſpecially as Paris, to 
ſay nothing of the other parts of the 
kingdom, a reſervoir conſtantly fill- 
ing, there was no fear of its being ever 
exhauſted. For the ſupply then of this 
precious fund of amuſement, ſhe had, 
at her ſpecial devotion, the heutenant- 
general de la police de Paris for the time 
being. This officer is the loweſt in the 
claſs of miniſters of ſtate, but muſt 
neceſſarily, in virtue of his office, have 
the greateſt influence in the civil ad- 
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miniſtration of that town. He uſed | 
then, at leaſt once a week, to wait on 
the marchioneſs, and open his budget 
to her, of all the ſcandalous anecdotes 
of town and country, with which it 
officially fell in his way to become ac- 
quainted. Theſe materials of infor- 
mation ſhe took care to garble, ſup- 
preſſing thoſe which did not ſuit her 
Purpoſe, or diſappointing their effect, 
by previouſly giving her own turn to 
them ; the,others that might ſerve to 
divert the king ſhe laid before him, 
enlivened with all the colors of wit and 
pleaſantry ſhe could give to them. It 
has been ſaid with ſome reaſon, that no 
part of her 'management conduced. - 
more to captivate the king, and rivet 
his attachment, than this art of amuſ- 
ing him ; and ſhe alſo made, on theſe 
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occaſions, a handle of this talent, to do 
eſſentially prejudice thoſe who were diſ- 
agreeable or obnoxious to her. Being, 
by theſe odious means of information, 
miſtreſs of abundance of family-ſecrets, 
and points of private life and converſa- 
tion, ſhe was at once formidable for 
the uſe ſhe could make of them to the 


public, and for that which ſhe actually 


did make of them to the king: Unhap- 
pily for many, the ill ſhe ſaid of them, 


left indelible traces in the royal me- 


mory; while the good, which ſhe occa- 
ſionally mentioned of others, rather 
ſlipped unimpreſſive over it, like wa- 
ter over wax cloth. But the ill of- 
fices ſne did to thoſe ſne meant to hurt 
were generally introduced by ſome 
high-flown ſentiments of honor, and 
of morality, which were, to a prince, 
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really well-intentioned, but too efficacts 
ous a vehicle of the poiſon. Thus, 
often many uſeful and valuable ſubjects 
were, without their knowing it, and 
without the opportunity of clearing 
themſelves, placed in ſo unfavorable a 
light, that they loſt their fortune, and 
the ſtate their ſervice. Sometimes the 
charges againſt them were founded on 
fact, but the fact either aggravated, or 
related without the circumſtances which 
extenuated or annulled the fault. Nor, 
the ill impreſſion being once made, was 
it eaſy, even for herſelf, to cancel it. 
A good opinion ſhe could, without 
much difficulty, deftroy ; but it was 
ſcarce poſſible for her to diſpoſſeſs him 
of a bad one; ſo that the miſchief ſhe Þ 
did in this way of amuſement was ir- 
reparable. - | 
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Hut there was another motive beſides 
43 that catering chit-chat for the enter- 
tainment of the king, which principally 
contributed to the pullulation of that 
A ſwarm of vermin called ſpies employed 
by the government. All ranks, all 
4 claſſes of the people, concurring in one 
point, the hatred of la Pompadour; 
this general diſpoſition furniſhed the 
4 lieutenant de police (who was always 
4 ſome little creature, whoſe tenure of 
his poſts, which is a very lucrative one, 
2 depended on his ſervility and devout- 
Y edneſs without referve to her will and 
„ pleaſure) with a fine opportunity of 
974 paying his court to her in a ſtrict re- 
ſearch for, and report of, ſuch per- 
ſons as took liberties with her name 
and character; in which, he took 
eſpecial care to involve the accuſation 
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of perſonal diſreſpect to his majeſty, 
and to the royal authority: for, with- 
out that ſtale and falſe aſſociation, thge 
lieutenant of police knew he could not 
give ſo good a grace to his tale; the 
marchioneſs always theatricallyg pro- 

feſſing, that ſhe could with a moſt 
Chriſtian charity forgive the injuries to 
her own honor, as if ſhe had any, but 
not to the king's, as if ſhe was not her- 
felf the perſon who was robbing him 
of it; not ſo much in the being his 
miſtreſs, as in taking upon herſelf to 
be his prime-miniſter; which, in one of 
her ſphere, either of condition or capa- 
city, was unpardonable. This ſalvo 
then readily occurring for any cogni- 
zance taken by the lieutenant de 
police, of ſuch an offence againſt the 
king, as was implied by abuſing his 
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” miſtreſs, (a cognizance which, art leaſt, 
gave her the ſatisfaction of knowing 
and marking out her ene mies) the 
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article of ſpies became one of the 
points of ſtate the moſt diligently at- 
tended to, and was carried .to a pitch 
that could not but be an eternal re- 
proach to a government capable of a 
recourſe to means ſo vile, for ſo vile 


an end. Upon this article of ſpies and 
= informers, a French author of great 


merit, attributes to the dauphin, in a 
funeral oration on him, a ſentiment 
which does infinite honor to his me- 
mory. He looked upon informers 
„ (ſays monſieur Thomas) as the re- 


= © ſource of a weak and corrupt govern- 
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* ment, which debaſes one part of its 
« ſubjects to do miſchief to the other; 
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encouraging calumny, by corrupting 
* men with making it an _ of in- 
“ tereſt to them.“ | i 4 

With this motive of ke abuſe of 
the marchioneſs, there came alſo to be 
complicated the diſſatisfaction of the 
public, at the unfavorable aſpect and 
diſorder of the public affairs; which 
were, not without ſome reaſon, imputed 
to her miſ- management; as the king's 
choice of his miniſters and generals, 
was evidently too much ſwayed by her 
recommendation of perſons more for 
their perſonal attachment to herſelf, 
than for their intrinſic merit and abilities 


then the more than murmurs at the 
actual ſyſtem of things, the court had 
recourſe to that moſt deſpicable debaſe- 
ment that ever the ſpirit of depotiſm 
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MADAM DE FOMPADOUR: IT 
could imagine, for the exertion of the 
royal authority, the forbidding all or- 
ders of the people, on penalty of im- 
priſonment, and of other arbitrary pu- 
niſnments, to talk of ſtate affairs. Up- 
on which: edict, the coftee-houſes, the 
public places of reſort, ſwarmed with. 
the licenſed ſpies of the government. 
A meaſure, this, which only drives the 
diſcontent, ſeeking evaporation at the 
mouth, with ten- fold violence back to 
the heart, where it lies rankling till 
the firſt opportunity it can ſnatch from 
the oppreſſion of arbitrary power, when 
it burſts forth into the moſt outrage- 
ous demonſtrations. But where ſuch a 
tyrannical edict has a farther meaning. 
to conceal from the people, that ill ſtate 
of things brought on by that very miſ- 
government of which they are debarred 
247 26 
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the liberty of complaining, it has no 
other effect than, that, for one evil, it 
may for a while keep from their know- 
ledge, but never from their apprehen- 
ſion, it gives them room to preſume. a 
thouſand, | 
Mean while, this villainous nuiſance 
gaining ground every day, under the 
auſpices and cheriſhment of the mar- 
chioneſs, and her devotee the lieu- 


tenant de police, became and continues 


unſufferable by any people, but ſuch 
as thoſe whoſe necks are grown inſenfi- 
ble with callouſneſs under the yoke. 


The office of the police, inſtituted ori- 


ginally for the prevention and detection 
of crimes, as well as for the domeſtic 
order and œconomy of the city of 
Paris, being degenerated into a tool 
of the miniſtry, and perverted into 4 
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ſeminary of ſuch wretches as ſpies and 
informers, offers a ſpectacle at once 
loathſome and ſhocking to humanity 


while the apology for this horror is 


one of the fevereſſ ſatires on the French 
government, in alledging the neceſſity 
of employing ſuch rafcals for the ſup- 
port of the royal authority; as if it 
could not ſubſiſt without intruding on 
the private ſociety of its ſubjects, like 
an enemy's camp, by keeping ſpies in it. 
Nor let it be thought that this word 
raſcal '1s too coarſe a term for them : 
the French themfelves, in general, hold 
them in as much execration as we do. 
In confirmaton whereof the following 
ſtory, which is currently received as a 


fact, may, properly, be allowed a place 


here. | 
As, reſpectively to their various de- 


1. 
departments and walks in life, theſe 
ſpies are occaſionally enabled by the 
government to make a figure ſuitable” 
to their ends, one of them had, in 
conſequence of a decent appearance, 
obtained in marriage, with the conſent Xt 
of her friends, the daughter of a plain, 
honeſt, induſtrious tradeſman, who had ; ; 
taken care to give her an education en» b 
riched with virtuous principles. A 
few days after marriage, when, in the 
courſe of connubial intimacy, ſhe dif- 
covered her huſband's way of liveli- 
hood, and that he was nothing better 
than a government-ſpy, ſhe was ſo 
ſtruck with the idea of infamy, in- 

ſeparably annexed to ſuch a character, 

that ſhe put an end to her life, by 

throwing herſelf into the Seine, having 

firſt written to her friends the cauſe 

of this act of deſpair, 
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But if theſe wretches, whoſe circum- 
ſtances may, ſometimes, be pleaded in 
extenuation of their acceptance of this 

infamous employment, are ſo generally 
and juſtly odious; what muſt be the 


1 ſentiments due to men of birth, of 
EI rank, of authority, who do not diſ- 
1 dain to employ them, and who are thus 
8 the original tempters and authors of 
: their baſeneſs, and guilt ; a guilt which 
4 is, in fact, a crime of high - treaſon a- 


gainſt human ſociety? And yet a lieu- 
* tenantdepolice when he has got his re- 
X# 1 ' quiſite complement of a crew of theſe 
1 miſcreants on his regiſter, calls it, ane 
police bien montee, — A fine gang ! though 
at his levee, when he is giving audience 
to them, and receiving their ſeveral 
reports of their deeds of darkneſs, and 
of the various ſucceſſes of their in- 
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fernal miſſion, he has the air of the 
devil examining his imps upon the 
miſchief they have done. | 7 
Independently, however, of the odi- 1 
ouſneſs both of ſuch means of informa- 
tion, and of the end, which is ge- 
nerally to humor or gratify ſome worth- {| 
Jeſs miniſter. this branch of the police 7 
coſts the government annually incre- 
dible ſums, which might be ſo much 
better employed than in the infamous 
cheriſhment of that virmin, diffuſed like 
a plague over town and country. For 
 fome little good, actual and preventive, 
which the inſtitution of them may, and 
very probably does, do, in the detection 
of real criminals, and perſons obnoxi- 
| ous to the laws, the miſchief. they do 
| to ſociety is incomparably greater, in 
s the diſtruſt it diſſeminates through. 
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4 public and private life. There is hard- 

ly a nobleman, or private gentleman, 
that can be ſure he has not liſtening, at 
his table, or behind the back of his 
chair, ſome commiſſioned ſpy of the 
police, who may report any - little 
eſcapes in the warmth of convivial 
liberty, or poiſon ſome innocent ex- 
preſſions, which may ſometimes, be mil- 
underſtood, or carried without the cir- 
cumſtance, or context that would ren- 
der them unexceptionable. Every 
foreigner that goes to Paris, though 
but on a ſcheme of amuſement, or 
curioſity, is liable to this little, dirty, 
pragmatically meddling of that ſtate- 
inquiſition. It is not that all the re- 
ports made by the ſpies or informers 
to the police, are attended to, or pro- 
ceeded upon: no, that would be too 
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groſs; the great officers in charge 
know the intereſt of the government 
too well not to garble their informa» > 
tions: while they laudably attend to 
the criminal and economical parts of 


them, and very deſpicably lay hold | 
of the miniſterial concern in them, by | 


way of making their court to power, 
they let the reſt paſs quietly enough. 

But this attention to miniſterial fa- 
vor, vilely palliated with a reſpect to 
the royal authority, was what, under 
la Pompadour's reign, crouded the 
priſons and dungeons, eſpecially of 
Paris, with the unfortunate objects, 


| perhaps leſs of her own reſentment, 
| than of the ſervility of the lieutenants 
„ de police, in their aim at ingratiating 
| themſelves with her. And ſurely hard 
| is often the fate of thoſe victims of 
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delegated deſpotiſm: ſome of them, 


and probably the moſt innocent of 


them, languiſh long, under the various 
2 horrors of confinement, forgotten, or 
unheeded. There even, in the propor- 
tion to the wrong done them, grows, in 
the mind of the oppreſſors, an un- 
willingneſs to releaſe them, and put an 
end to the injuſtice with which they 
have been treated. The act of enlarg- 
ing them, not only appears a confeſſion 
of error which always comes, with re- 
pugnance, from little minds; but there 
ariſes in them a kind of confuſed idea, 
which they would wiſh to conceal even 
from themſelves, that ſuch a releaſe 
reſtores to the world an enemy the 
more, who may ſome time or other 
ſeize an opportunity for revenge; a fear 
not only authoriſed by nature, but 
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by Policy, in the eyes of which no 
enemy is feeble enough to be wholly i 
deſpicable. | 

But if theſe frequent ſacrifices to la 
Pompadour's favor excited the public 

indignation, how much more would 
the continuance, or adoption of this 
internal practice, by the preſent mini- 
ſtry of France, deſerve at once diſdain 
and deteſtation! Even in a woman of 


| ; (0) 
no greater elevation of mind than hers; 
Cc 
it was an unpardonable littleneſs; but a 
| | ir 
language would ſink under any attempt | 
I. 


to give it a name of ſcorn equal to its 
demerit, ſhould it be ſuffered to ſubſiſt & 


under a real nobleman in the poſt of : 
prime-miniſter. g 
We are however told, that, even at 

0 

this moment, there are detained in the . 


priſons of Paris, perſons, who have 
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3 languiſhed in their horrid gloomy cells 
for years, without any fault or crime 


but that of having offended the mini- 


ſter, at moſt, by ſome ungarded ex- 


preſſion of diſreſpect, ſome cavalier 


letter or remonſtrance to him, which 


he has been pleaſed to call imper- 


tinent. 


But this incroachment on the liberty 
of the ſubject was not confined to the 
controul of converſation. The preſs 
in France, never but moving under 
heavy ſhackles, was now loaded with 
greater reſtraints: under the plauſible 
pretext of reducing to due bounds the 
licentiouſneſs of writers, a proclamati- 
on came out, in 1757, for forbidding, 
on pain of death, the compoſing, print- 
ing, ſelling, or publiſhing any thing 
againſt religion, againſt the royal autho- 
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rity, or that might tend to diſturb the I 
public order or tranquility. The tenor 
of this ordinance the people of France 


would even have approved, if they had | 
not ſeen that the public good was, on | 


this occaſion, only the pretext for it, | 


while the motive at bottom was, to 
ſtifle the eruptions of the general in- 
dignation againſt La Pompadour: a 
motive, to which, among many other | 
points, the national intereſt in the 


commerce of books was ſacrificed ; 
France having, at that time, gained, 


in that branch, conſiderable advantages 


both over Britain and Holland. 

The reader here, on reflecting that 
the frequency of robbing the ſubject 
of his liberty was enormouſly encreaſed 
by means of the ſpies and informers, 
employed by the ſtate, in complaiſance 
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to the marchioneſs, or to ſtifle the 
murmurs of which ſhe was originally 
the cauſe, immediate or indirect, will 
either allow, that this animadverſion on 


W miniſterial oppreſſiveneſs is no digreſſi- 


on from her hiſtory; or, if he judges it 


one, will eaſily forgive it in favour of 


it's intention for the ſervice of huma- 
nity ; ſhould J even add, that the people 
who can endure ſuch a government, 
deſerve ſuch oppreſſion But when 
they boaſt of it, they provoke much 
ſuch a pity as the poor cacique of 
Cuba, who was betrayed into chains, 


by his taking them for ornaments. 


This conſideration only the more ex- 
aſperated the public againſt the mar- 
chioneſs, whoſe ſenſibility was not the 
leſs, for theſe exertions of power, often 


put to ſevere trials, Yet, that the was 
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occaſionally a great miſtreſs of herſelf, 
and could have wit in her anger, will 
appear from the following inſtance. 
In no longer a ſpace than that of one 
night, there was committed a mean 
and pitiful outrage on that little receſs 
of hers before deſcribed under the 
name of the Hermitage. The iron- 
rails round it were pulled up and car- 
ricd away, to the amount of twenty 
thouſand weight : not contented with 
which, the perpetrators of this low 
piece of ſpite, deſtroyed the furniture 
of the houſe z tore up the walks of the 
gardens; and, in the center of the boſ- 
quet of roſes, they threw down the 
ſtatue of Cupid, which was an exquiſite 


piece of workmanſhip. The damage 


done in ſo ſhort a time was incredible. 


As nothing could be eaſier than for La 
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Pompadour, by means of the police, to 
diſcover the authors and actors of this 
barbarity, which even the perſons of 
honour among her enemies never ap- 
proved: ſhe accordingly ſoon knew 


T who they were that had ſet this miſ- 
* chief on foot. It is probable ſhe traced 
n. Nit up to ſome perſonage too high to 
Ir. be ſafely made an object of her vin- 


dictiveneſs; which being joined with 


6 the fear of increaſing the public indig- 
= nation, by any blood being ſpilt on 
5 account of an offence more immediately 
"As perſonal to herſelf, hindered her from 
of. ſeeking that ſatisfaction to which, on 

o enormous a provocation, ſhe had fo 
. jaſt a title. The part the acted. was a 


once noble and wiſe. She quaſhed all 
Se procedure upon the informations, and 
ſatisfied herſelf with giving orders for 
La Vol. II. —_— | 
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He” Tepairs to be executed with all 


pöſſible expedition; and, in leſs than 
a Week, every thing was ſo perfectly 
Teſtored, that not a mark remained, 
either in the houſe ot gardens, of the 
form and ravage they had endured. 
On this occaſion, her moderation, 
Whatever was the ee of it, did 
her honor. 


The Pariſians, however, berriilyede- 


teſted her, and took every opportunity 
of giving her the moſt public marks 
of it. Whenever 'ſhe went to Paris, 
crowds followed her coach, hooting, 
and ſhowering upon her invectives and 
maledictions. This proceeded, 
length, to ſuch an intolerable height, 
that for long before her death, ſhe 
never dared to go thither unleſs in- 
cognito: nor indeed to ſtir abroad 
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without an eſcort ales humdred a 
hundred horſmmſeQ. | 

Neither was ſne leſs brd alia 
us the · kingdom: the nation in general 
held her in the, utmoſt abhortence. 
All the evils that befel the ſlate, all 
the public calamities, all the miſcarri- 
ages of che war, were currently imputed 
to her baneful influence. Had the 
viſitation of a plague, or famine, in- 
tervened, the populous would have, in 
their opinion, made this malignant 
court · ſtar accauntable for it; and no- 
thing but their want of power ſaved 
her from the dreadfulleſt confequences 
of the fury of their prejudice. 

The people are rarely favourable to 
king's miſtreſſes. They look upon the 
king as ſo highly born to the dignity 
of good example, that they never take 
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well his ſetting too flagrantly a bad one; | 
but even then, their animoſity falls 
chiefly on the perſon who is the cauſe 


of the diſorder. They hardly expect 


or wiſh him not to be gallant, but 
they require his being decent, other- 
wiſe he is conſidered as ſtanding charg- 
ed not only with his own guilt, but 
with all that is produced by the imitati- 
on of him, which is never but ex- f 


tenſive. 


Pompadour, there exiſted ſeveral aggra- 
vating circumſtances; the lowneſs of 


her original, and her being a wife for- 


cibly and arbitrarily taken away from 


her huſband, and kept in defiance of 
his right; a right ever accounted ſa- 
cred. His compelled or mercenary ac- 


eſcence afterwards rectified no- 
vp 3 


But, with regard particularly to La | 
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thing: it only proved the oppreſſion of 


deſpotiſm or his meanneſs. It is not, 
however, improbable that many a one 
exclaimed againſt this procedure of the 
king's, who was only ſorry, at heart, 

for its not being his own wife that Was 


taken away ſo. 
It was allo. generally reſented that, | 


whilſt the queen and the daughters of 
France were barely allowed for ex- 

pences ſuitable, to their rank, La Pom- 

padour, with her family, was wal- 

lowing. in immenſe riches, and bad 
all the royal favors and treaſures of the 
kingdom at her diſpoſal. , 

It could not be very pleaſing beſides 
to that nation, to ſee the great and 
ableſt miniſters of ſtate and generals of 
armies, either degraded into a ſervile 
precarious dependence on alow obſcure 
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woman, ſo- unaecountably lifted up, 


who was- conſtantly either giving marks | 


of” her miſerable miſtaking; the artifice 
By which ſhe' governed the king for a 


capacity of governing the kingdom; 


or elſe ſnamefully ſacrificed to her little 
paſſions of vanity or revenge. 
Nor was it among the leaſt of her 


reproaches, that prodigious: venality | 


of offices ſhe had inttoduced wholly to 


her own profit, and to the apparent 


ruin of the intereſts of the nation, 
which could not but be illiſerved by 
perſons, who, having bought their ems 
ploys, thought of nothing but how to 
make the molt of their bargains. 
France itſelf ſeemed to be put up by 
her at auction to the beſt bid der. 
Tete were ſome popular cliarges, 


indeed, againſt her, whictr from-ulicir 
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abſurdity, would, ſcarcely, bear: repeti: 

tion, if, in a; fortune, like her's,, and, in 
theſe times, when truth ſeems, to have 
taken, up her: abode; in the ant ipodes 
to probability, any thing, could be ab» 


S | ſolutely pronounced. incredible, 


It was, ſaid, one time, that ſhe was 
treating with, the king of Pruſſia for 
the purchaſe, from him, of the ſove - 
reigaty of Neufchatel; nay, that the 
treaty was concluded, with. reſerve.to. 
money was actually paid; 3 
ever is not extremely probahle, for 
more reaſons than one. The motive 
aſſigned: for this tranſaction is, that La 


Pompadour, ſenſible. of all the odium 


ſhe. had- incurred, and of the danger to 

her, in the event of the king's pre- de- 

mile, of her falling a prey to her nu: 
2 in; 
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merous and powerful enemies, might 
providently have in view to ſecure for 
herſelf, in time, ſuch a retreat. 
Her ſcheme would have been, on 
the firſt ſerious alarm for the king's 
life, to have had every thing ready to 
whip into a poſt-chaiſe, and make the 
beſt of her way to her own dominions; 
which, at her death, ſne might, like 
the Roman Flora, have given herſelf 0 
the patriot airs of bequeathing to the 
crown of France. 1 
It was allo ſaid that, for many years, 
ſhe had kept in readineſs for her re- 
treat a houſe completely furniſhed at 
Bern in Switzerland, Her enemies 
even gave out, that ſhe had ſo forelaid 
matters, in the caſe of a ſiniſter event, 
that Britain would have afforded her J 
an hoſpitable aflylum. This laſt ſag-— | 
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geſtion was, perhaps, a falſe one; but 


there were not wanting ſome reaſons 


for not thinking it intirely deſtitute of 
probability. 

Yet plain though it ſtands femme 
facts which admit no dubious interpre- 
tation, that ambition, vanity, inſolence 
and artifice' eſſentially conſtituted her 
character, it muſt not be thought that 
ſome virtues, or appearances at leaſt of 
virtues, did not ſparkle from amidſt all 
this rubbiſh. It would be vain to 
imagine that ſhe could do all the exe- 
cution ſhe actually did without the 
aſſiſtence of ſome merit, ſome good 
qualities to intercede, for her bad ones, 


to gloſs them over, and even contri- 


bute to their effect. 5 ' 

It does not in the firſt place appear 

that, with all the world's keenneſs for 
"© 4 
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diſcovering; matters of imputation a- 
gaiaſt her, ſhe: ever gave it room to tax 


her with any of thoſe groſs gallantries, 


to the ſuſpicion of which, the very 
found of miſtreſs commonly leads, 
and with which this hiſtory, might 
probably have been expected to be 
enlivened. But truth brings with it a 
| pleaſure too ſuperior not to compenſate 
that diſappointment. Excepting her 
falſe ſtep with the king, there lies no 
' reproach againſt her for want of virtue. 
Vet is ſhe not for this to be held a jot 
the more eſtimable. It might ſerve her 
indeed for matter of parade to her 
royal keeper; but, by the reſt of the 
world, that ſame chaſtity of her's, was 


even leſs attributed to a conſtitutional 


inſenfibility, and to the more and more 
damping effect of her growing diſorder, 
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than to her being too thoroughly en- 
groſſed, by the purely ſelfiſh; paſſions to 
be ſuſceptible of that of love, or even 
of that turn, for gallantry, which ſo 
often, paſſing for love, takes, it's name 
in vain; and for which, nature, the 
powerful parent of both, has ſo much 
more to ſay, than for thoſe vices, which 
poſſeſs her to their excluſion. She 
would be thought more pardonable, 
if ſhe had had the plea, of loving the 
king; but he is the only one perhaps on 
the face of the earth, that does hen the 
honour of believing ſhe was capable of 
it, or indeed of love for any one but 
herſelf. 

It has been before obſerved, that ſhe 
had all the accompliſnments imagin- 
able, all the. talents for pleaſing. Hap- 
Py enough not to, be born without wit, 
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and even a large ſhare of it, which ſhe 
had greatly cultivated, and, what is 
more, ſhe loved, or affected to love it 
in others. Nor with all her meanneſſes 


had ſhe that fo abject, ſo compleatly 


deſpicable, and ſo very common a one, 


of the mock-Mecænas's of the times, 
who, by way of a good air, pretend to 
eſteem, without being tempted to en- 


.courage it; and when they do them- 


ſelves the honor of a leſs airy patron- 
age, when ſome ſcanty benefit comes 
hard-plucked from their vanity, or 
drops a windfall of their whim or 
humor, it is generally accompanied 
with ſo mean and inſolent a diſplay of 
ſuperiority, as to be rather an inſult, 
than an obligation. Senſible that many 
valuable- ends were to be anſwered, if 
in no more then improving and refining 
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her own underſtanding, by her conver- 
fation with thoſe of diſtinction for geni- 
us and literature, to ſay nothing of that 
pleafure to be found, ſo ſuperior to 
thouſands of the more faſhionable ones, 
ſhe gave herſelf the merit of careſſing, 
of patronizing, and eſſentially ſerving, 
many who had thoſe titles. 

The king himſelf never paſſed foe 
having much reliſh for men of letters; 
and indeed the general filence of them 
on that head, forms a kind of tacit 
condemnation. It proves, at leaſt, that 
his negle& of them has deſerved their 
contempt; for true wit never was un- 
grateful. It is, on the contrary, too 
ſubject to run into the other extreme; 


as ſtands atteſted by all the over- ſtrain 


of adulation paid to Auguſtus, and 
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It was then but the greater merit in 
la Pompadour, to force the king in 
this his retrenchment of apathy to wit 
and literary merit. The liberalities 
with which ſhe inſpired him, were a 
merit both to her and to himſelf, in 
whoſe ſtation of royalty they were but 
a duty, of which the reminding him 
was, in fact, right loyal ſervice. The 
greateſt part of the honor of them, in- 
dted, redounded to herſelf, from whoſe 
inſſuence, it is pretty univerſally, con- 
ceived, they were derived; there being 
no great reaſon to imagine, that they 
would have come into exiſtence out of 
his own ſpecial grace and mere motion. 
But, whatever were her motives, fhe 
cannot but deſerve ſome commendati- 
on for her benefactions, in general, to 
men of wit and literature. Not always 
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to make a blameable uſe of her influence 
over him, ſhe procured a penſion of fix 
thouſand livers, or about three hundred 
pounds, a year for Crebillon the elder. 
Another ſhe obtained for made moiſella 
- de Luſſan, an ingenious authoreſs, 
She countenanced and promoted the 
intereſb of Martmontel; and: with Vol- 
taire ſhe ever kept on fair terms. Her 
treatment of the abbot le Blanc, chiefly 
known here by his letters on the 
Englith nation, of which it is plain he 

knew but little, is not quite ſo clear, 
She had prevailed on him to go as a 


kind of mentor to her brother the 


marquis de Marigny, in his travels to 
Italy; whoſe brutality ſoon occaſioning 
a diſagreement between them, they re- 
turned not over- pleaſed with one an- 
other. The ſiſter, too much the ſiſter, 
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took care that the abbot, in lieu of the 
great favors ſhe had made him expect, 
ſhould meet with nothing but rebuffs 
to hig pretenſions. At length, ſhe put 
him off, with what might be rather 
deemed a refinement of inſult, than a 
mark of regard, the place of hiſtorio- 
grapher to that ſame illuſtrious brother 
of her's, in his department of ſuper-in- 
rendance of the buildings; a place than 
which nothing can hardly be imagined 
a lower one, except that of hiſtoriogra- 
pher to herſelt ; the reproach of which 
nothing could well obviate, but the 
conlideration of the lowneſs of the ſab. 
ject, being compenſated by the great- 
neſs and importance of its connexions. 
Fortune, however, threw in her way 
an occaſion of making {ome atonement 
for this inſtance of littleneſs, and. ſhe 
had the ſenſe not to let it eſcape her, 
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The following ſtory then does ſo much 
honor to la Pompadour, that the ſup- 
preſſion of it would be a real injuſtice 
to her. It may alſo ſerve to ſnew, by 
the ſenſation it can hardly fail of excit-: 


ing, that one virtuous action is ſome- 


times ſufficient to caſt a luſtre great 
enough to cloſe up the eyes of nnn. 
to a number of bad ones. . 
Boiſſi, the author of ſeveral ——_—_—_ | 
dramatic pieces, and eſpecially of one 
which was deſervedly eſteemed, called: 
Le Frangois q Londres, (the Frenchman 
at London, ) had not found himſelf ex- 
empt from the uſual fate of thoſe who 
cultivate the muſes. Even that ſpot 
ſaid to be the leaſt barren one of Par- 
naſſus, the theatre, had produced to 
him little more than a ſcanty mainte- 
nance for himſelf, his wife, and one child. 


P 
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Inſhort; misfortunes; want of ono 
my! perhaps, Or whatever elſe might be 
the cauſe, I cannot well ſay but he 
was reduced to the moſt deplorable ex- 
tremities of want. | 

- Incthis condition, ſinking: under the 
indignities of his fate, he had, however, 


too much of that ſpirit which charac- 


terizes genius, to debaſe himſelf: by 
mean applications or mendieant letters. 
He had friends, whoſe kindneſs; his, 
need of them had; not exhauſted, and; 
whom, for that very reaſon, he was 
ther more averſe. from troubling. But 
his friends were hut the more inex- 
cuſable, if: they knew his diſtreſs, not 
to ſave him the pain of an application. 
However, Boiſſi, overcome with the, 
irkſomeneſs of his circumſtances, em- 
braced: a reſolution of taking the ſhort - 
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eſt way out of the wood, that of death: 
and in the light in which he conſider- 
ed it, as a friendly relief from further 
miſery, he not only perſuaded: his wife 
to keep him company, but nat to leave 
behind them a boy, a. child: of: five 
years, to. the mercy of a world in which 
they had found ſo little. Probably the 
example of Richard: Smith, in much 
the ſame ſituation, an example to 
which Voltaire's recording it, gave 
ſuch notoriety, might have its ſnare in 
the fatal determination. 

P his reſolution: now a of: "i 
ing together, there remained. nothing 
but to fi tlie manner of it. Tho moſt 
torturous one was choſen, that of hun: 
ger ; not only as the moſt natural: con- 
ſequences of their condition, of which 
it night paſs for the involuntarꝝ effect, 
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but as it ſaved a violence which nei- 
ther Boiſſi nor his wife could find in 
their hearts to uſe to; one another. In 
that ſolitude then of their apartment, 
in which the unfortunate need ſo little 
apprehend the being diſturbed, they 
reſolved to wait with unſhaken. con- 
ſtancy the arrival of their deliverer, 
though under the meager grim form 
of famine. They began then, and re- 
ſolutely proceeded on their plan of 
ſtarving themſelves to death, with their 
child. If any one called, by chance, 
at their apartment, finding it locked, 
and no anſwer given, it was only con- 
cluded . that they were from home. 
Thus they had all the time they could 
wiſh to finiſh their intention. But what 
can deceive or damp a true friend? 
They had one, it ſeems, of a fortune 
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mot much ſuperior to their own, and 
whom, for that reaſon, and for the 
dread of being an inconvenience to 
him, they had never acquainted with 
the extremities to which they were 
driven. This friend, who had often 
called at their apartment, and finding 
it ſhut, always naturally concluded, as 
others did, that Boiſſi and his family 
were gone out, or perhaps removed. 
Upon reflexion, however, or from that 
kind of inſtinct with which the ſpirit 
of friendſhip abounds, he began to 
apprehend that ſomething muſt be 
much amiſs with his friend, as he 
-could not find him at home, nor gain 
any intelligence about him. Under 
this anxiety he returned to Boiſſi's 
apartment; and whether any motion 
or noiſe from within betrayed his being 
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athome, or whether this Friend began 


to ſuſpect i ſometrhing of the matter, no 


anſwer being n. Ape pres open 
the door. 

Boiſſi and his Ae alvic been fo 
much im carneſt, (that it was no three 
days ſince they had taken any ſuf- 
tenance; inſomuch that they were 
got ſo far on, in their way. to their in- 
tended home, that one may ſay wy 
touched the gates of it. f 

The friend, entered as he was into 
the room where this ſcene of death was 
going forward, found: them already in 
ſuch a ſituation, that they ſeemed in- 


ſenſible of his intruſion. Boiſſi and 


his wife had no eyes but for one 
another, and were not ſitting, but ſup- 


ported from falling to the ground by 


two chairs, ſet oppoſite to each other, 
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n their hands locked together; and with 
o heir-ghaſtly-looks, languidly,drjevied,; 
1 in Which might be read a kind. of rue- 

ful compaſſion for the child that hung 
0 at the mother's knee, and ſeemed as 
. if locking up to her for .nouriſhment 
: An its natural - tenaciouſneſs of life. 
=» This groupe of wiekedneſs did not 


leſs ſhock than afflict his friend; who 
collecting from circumſtances the mean- 
ing of all this, his- firſt care was not 
to expoſtulate with Boiſſi or his wife, 
but to engage them to receive relief, 
in which he found no little difficulty. 
Their reſolution had been taken in 
earneſt ;- they were now got over the 
worſt, and were in view of the port. 
Thhe faintneſs which had ſucceeded the 
tortures of hunger, had almoſt reduced 
them to a ſtate of inſenſibility. They 
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might beſides conceive a falſe ſhame of 
not going through with what they had 
thus reſolved; as if it ſuppoſed a 
failure of firmneſs. The friend how- 
ever took the right way to reconcile 


them to life, by making, the child join 


his interceſſion. The inſtin& of ſelf- 
- preſervation operating its uſual effect 


on him, he held up his little- hands, 


and, in concert with the friend, en- 


treated his parents to conſent to all 
their relief. Nature did not plead in 


' vain. The friend then proceeded, 
' helpleſs and unattended as they were, 
to procure them immediate food, with 


proper precaution and cordials. Nor 


did he quit them till he ſaw they were 


in a way of recovery, and given them 


all the money he had about him. Thus 
Boiſſi, by his tender care, eſcaped at 
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Paris giving the ſecond edition of the 


tragedy of poor Otway in London“. 


This ſtory inſtantly took air, and 
was, among the news of the day, car- 
tied to la Pompadour at Verſailles, 


where ſhe was parading in quality of 


queen of her little circle.” Among her 
{chemes for amuſing the king, it was 
not her leaſt, that of picking up for 
him all the town ſtories and current 
anecdotes, to which ſhe knew how to 
give fuch. poignancy and embelliſh- 
ment by her manner of telling them, 
that the conſtantly renewing pleaſure 
they afforded his majeſty, formed one 
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. ® OTwar, the author of Venice Preſerved, 
the Orphan, &c. literally ſpeaking, died of 
hunger, being choaked by the firſt -piece of 
bread he took after a long and inyoluntary faſt, 
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of thoſe links of his chain, WI 0 ſo 
great a lover of amuſement could not 
find the eaſieſt to break. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that ſo ſingular an 
adventure ſhould not eſcape her. One 
of her emiſſaries brought it freſh to 
her from town, and it became inſtantly 
the topic of converſation among all 
the company there aſſembled. 

Moſt of them received it with the 
utmoſt inſenſibility and indifference, 
and ſome of them thought it a good 
Jeſt ſpoiled, that the poor devil did not 
go through with it: an author ſtarved 
to death, hah! hah! hah! To none 
was it matter of much ſurprize, nor of 
indignation, but to la Pompadour, 
and the count de Tremain, who Was, 
only by chance, at that illuſtrious 
levee. | La Pompadour was really 

. | 
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moved; it even hurt her in the cha- 


racter ſhe affected of the Mecenas in 
petticoats. She was going inſtantly to 
furniſh him with ſolid marks of her 
ſentiments on this occaſion, when the 
marqueſs de Marigny, that ſame right 
honourable brother of hers, interrupted 
her by a long ſpeech, tending to prove, 
that Boiſſi, with all the ſcribling crew, 
as a proper puniſhment for their arro- 
gance, deſerved to be ſtarved. This 
he delivered in the true ſtile, and con- 
ſonant with the manner of thinking of 
the modern nobility of that - bleſſed 
country: a nobility into which this fa- 
vorite of fortune was ſo congenially 
incorporated, that he almoſt Tuned 
to have been born in it. 

If any thing could poflibly have 
added to that profound contempt, in 
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which la Pompadour held her brother, 
his ſpeech would have done it; and the 


count de Tremain, who had not heard 


Boiſſi's diſtreſs, without ſuitable emo- 


tions of indignation, could not refrain 


the reply he thought due to that | 
ſpeech, ſo worthy * a genius he * 
ſpiſed. 

N Surely (ſaid he) my oa lord 
“ marquis of Marigny, the patronage 
« of learning and genius is a birth- 


right of nobility, and therefore, my 


< lord, worthy. of the protection of 
one of your high rank. If ſome au- 
„ thors have made a baſe pernicious 


< uſe of their talents, the ſhame and |. 


cc infamy is perſonal to themſelves, 


<« and not chargeable to the ſpirit of 5 


< literature. - For my own part, mar- | - 
* chioneſs, I know the delicacy of | 


— 
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b your underſtanding too well, to pay 
the leaſt regard to the ſpeech of hs 
* marquis.. | 

* BgBoiſſi's pieces on the theirs have 
«© often given me ſo much pleaſure, 
e that I conceive it a kind of ingrati- 
« tude in me, not to have entered 
* enough into his circumſtances, to 
“prevent his being reduced to extre- 
© mities, ſo reproachable to all who 
« knew him; J am heartily - pleaſed, 
however, that it is not yet too late 
* for me to give him marks of my 
. eg... 

As for la ee e the needed 
no ſtimulation to relieve him, beyond 
that of her own taſte, and a deſire of 
diſtinguiſhing herſelf in the character 


of a patroneſs of literature. Not con- 


tented, however, with ſending him 
D 3 
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inſtantly a hundred louidores, ſhe pro- 
cured him a place then vacant, of no 


inconſiderable income; that of comp- 


troller of the Mercure de Frauce; with 
a penſion on it to his wife and child, in 
caſe of their ſurvwal. 

It was not, without ſome any 
pretenſions of her own, that la Pom- 
padour had deſerved the honor of thus 
relieving the diſtreſs of an author. 


She was, herſelf, an authoreſs, and 
had learnt to make verfes under Ia 


Noue, à celebrated comedian, to 
whom ſhe had beſides great obliga- 
tions for 'his forming her to a true 
taſte for the beaux art. Nor can it 
be denied, that the leſſons of that 
great maſter of comic execution, have 
been of infinite fervice to her in the 
courſe af her tranſactions in life, in 
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which ſhe has, figuratively' ſpeaking. 


- ſhewn herſelf a very great actreſs. 


It is no wonder, then, that ſo many 
men of lefters, ſhould have made a: 
favorable mention of her, and that even. 
ſome amiable philoſophers did her the 
honor of certain very delicate alluſions, . 
in which the picture of the royal miſ- 
treſs being prettily painted in profile, 
the blemiſhes of it were artfully kept 
out of ſight. $7 

Nor did ſhe withall neglect 'the pa- 
tronage of the other liberal arts; 


nave, painting, ſculpture, and archi- 


tecture. The putting indeed, that taſte- 

leſs brother of hers at the head of them, 

in quality of ſuperintendant, has at the 

firſt an untoward aſpect; but, as if ſhe 

was conſcious of his defects, and of the 

juſtice of ſupplementing them, ſhe hers 
D 4 
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{elf in ſome manner officiated the poſt 
for him. All applications were made 
to her by all the artiſts in theſe ſeveral 
branches, and there was no eminent 
one ſhe did not diſtinguiſn and en- 
courage. She not only viſited herſelf 
the work- places of thoſe employed in 
the mechanic arts, but brought the 
king, with her, to whom ſhe pointed 
out and recommended their reſpective 
merit. For ſome ſhe obtained penſi- 
ons, lodgings in the Louvre, and other 
advantages and diſtinctions. The ta- 
peſtries of the Gobelins and the carpet- 
works of the Savonnerie, felt her benefi- 
cial influence. There had been a royal 
manufacture of earthen- ware, eſtabliſh- 
ed at Vincennes, in imitation of the 


Dreſden porcelain, which ſhe 1 


der her ſpecial protection, and having 


— 
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cauſed it to be transferred to Seve, 
placed it in a ſpacious, commodious 
building, purpoſely prepared for it, 
where it has attained great perfection, 
and not only kept at home the ſums 
that uſed to be ſent to Saxony to pro- 
cure the ware of that kind, but has 
brought in money from other coun- 
tries. Her advances and income in it 
were at length ſo beneficial to this un- 
dertaking, that it became the object 
of a bequeathment from her, in a 
legacy to the prince of Soubize. Nor 
did ſhe fail of making a due parade 
of all theſe laudable attentions, ſerving, 
as they muſt, to place her in a reſpecta-· 
able point of light to the king, wo 
could not but ſee the fitneſs of them, 
and, withall, their tendency to do him: 
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ſelf honor. They were national ſer- 
vices, from the known effect and power 
of the royal cheriſhment to raiſe great 
artiſts in their various profeſſions, and 
eſpecially in thoſe which have for their 
obje&, either thoſe public decorations 
which illuſtrate a country, and draw a 
profitable reſort of foreigners to it; or 
thoſe articles, of which the prevalence 
of luxury having made a kind of ne- 


ceflary of life, they would, if not to be 
found at home, be ſought for abroad, 


to the detrimental extraction of en 
from the kingdom. 

But ſhe was not, it desde reſerved 
for an exemption from the great and 
general rule, that no perfectly true 
taſte can exiſt where there is a want 
of elevation of ſentiment, or of that 
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ſuperior dignity of mind, which does 
not appear that ſhe ever had. She 
could not help falling into the current 
of the national paſſion of the French 
for baubles and falſe refinements of 
taſte, If the liberal and ſolid arts were 
countenanced by her, ſhe did not the 
leſs favor thoſe frivolous ones, that are 
in the pay of effeminate nicety. or vain 
curioſity. Studied ornaments of dreſs, 
new inventions of faſhions, toys, trin- 
kets, change of apartments for every 
ſeaſon, quaint devices in furniture; in 
ſhort, all the precious trifling of fanci- 
ful luxury, ſeemed to divide her favor 
with the nobler objects of talents and 
genius, much in the ſtyle of a voman 
ſharing her {miles ſo equally between a | 
man of ſenſe and a fop, chat it is hard 
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to ſay which is preferred; though the 


world, rarely diſpoſed to the moſt fa- 


vorable fide of a doubt, generally 
ſuſpected, from thoſe two characters, 
being naturally not made for a com- 
petition, her rather inclining inwardly 
to the worſt; and. her outward regard 
for the other, ſerved her only for a 
cover, or as a kind of ſaving compo- 
ſition, for her reputation of taſte. 

It has been faid, that la Pompadour 
had an exquiſite taſte; but as that has 
been obſerved to be ineompatible with 
any littleneſſes of mind, falſity of the 
heart, or affectation of miſ- becoming 
points of diſtinction, there would per- 
haps be greater propriety of expreſſion, 
in ſaying, that ſhe had an uncommon 
fancy. Many proofs of it might be 
given, but one may ſuffice. 
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On a viſit the king paid to her at 


Bellevue, that beautiful ſeat he had 


built for her, at fo laviſh an expence, 
that no invention was wanting to art, 
nor any art to luxury, La Pompadour, 


who was prepared for his reception, 


led him into an apartment, of which, 
at one end, folding- doors opened into 


a parterre on a level with it. It Was 
the depth of winter, and the firſt thing 
that met his ſight, was a garden, com- 


poſed of ranges of flower vaſes, which 
were in full blow, in all the livelieſt 
colors of the ſpring; while, at the ſame 


inſtant, his ſmell was ſtruck with a dif- 
fuſion of their ſweeteſt natural odours. 
This could not, however, be but a mo- 
mentary illuſion, ſince the flowers were 
no other than artificial ones of porce, 
lain, in the niceſt Imitation of nature; 
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and the ſcent they exhaled, proceeded 
from the flowers being ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with each its - room el- 
ſence. 

This deception appeared, andeed.” in- 
genious to the king; but it gave the 
courtiers room for a remark, that there 
could be nothing, in or out of nature, 
into which ſne had not the ſecret 
of breathing ſuperiorly the ſpirit of 
artifice. This notion generally pre- 
vailing, but not without her having 
given ſufficient cauſe for it, made all 
her actions ſuſpected, and none ſo 
much as thoſe which appeared the 
moſt plauſible. Even the tribute of 
grief ſhe occaſionally (and it might 
be unaffectedly) paid to the feelings 
of nature, ſo far from being allowed 
to do her the honor it deſerved to do 
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her, if it was but for her attention ts 
ſave the appearances of duty and hu- 
manity, was conſtrued into an artful 
abuſe of them, to the PO of fal- 
ſity and pretence. 

When monſieur le Nom "FR | 
wares who, in the character of 
her preſumptive father, had taken ſo 
much care of her education, was 
ſtruck with the apoplexy, of which he 
died, ſome time after the was in favor 
with the king; on the firſt news of his 
danger, ſhe flew to Eſtiolles, a ſeat 
and eſtate from which her huſband 
Normant, his nephew, takes that ad: 
dition to his name, by which he is moſt 
commonly known. She ſaw the uncle, 
who was then there, but inſenſible and 
paſt recovery. The violent ſigns ſhe 
gave of affliftion were, moſt probably, 
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or at leaſt for the greateſt part, real 
and unaffected. It would have been 
too brutal an inſenſihility, too enor- 
mous an ingratitude, not to have felt 
for the loſs of one, who, in the accom- 
pliſhments he had given her, had laid 
the foundation of what ſhe eſteemed 
her good fortune. She ſtaid fifteen 
days at this place, digeſting her grief; 
having had the precaution to have 
d'Eſtiolles acquainted with her jour- 


ney, that he might not meet Her . 


We 

It ought not to ook un anna. "Get he 
ever kept good meaſures with Paris 
de Montmartel, who had been joint- 
keeper of her mother with le Normant 
de Tournthem. She might not care 
for attacking, in him, a man ſne could 
not be very ſure was not her own 
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father; of which there was, at leaſt, 


an equal chance of his being ſo; the 


air of her face very much reſembled 
his, and he ever currently paſſed for 


her firſt miniſter; nor was any one 


more capable of giving her the moſt 


effectual councils for turning her favor 


to the greater pecuniary advantage. 
He was one of the capital farmers of 
the revenues, and exorbitantly rich. 
One of her ways of making money 

of her influence and aſcendence, was, 
indirectly, and by means of creatures 
choſen for that purpoſe, and in whom 
ſhe could confide, to act as brokers, 
With theſe, depoſits were proviſionally 
made, of ſuch ſums as were agreed on, 
in proportion to the point that was to 
be carried through her means. On 
theſe occaſions the retention of the de- 
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poſit depended on the iflue; which, 


however, was generally favorable; but, 
if not, the money was nur re- 
turned. 

As to d' Eſtiolles, that fo cruelly de- 


ſerted huſband, who, in marrying her 


in the teeth of ſo many objections, had 
made her firſt beſt fortune; her con- 


duct to him on his return to Paris 


from Avignon, where he had been 
exiled and at the point of death for 


her ſake, greatly manifeſted the mix- 
ture of lights and ſhades that enter 


into her picture; in which, however, 
the latter very ſtrongly predominate. 
She ſhewed, indeed, at a diſtance, ſome 


remains of regard for him; but all the 


marks ſhe gave him of it, were ſo pal- 


pably adulterated with vanity, and 


particularly with that artifice which 


. 
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conſtituted her ſpecifie diſtinction f 
character, that the greateſt merit of 


them was loſt from the imperfection of 


the ſtamp of the heart on them. Even 
her moſt plauſible acts of reparation to 
him, appeared to 'have their origin 
more from her filly pride of king's 
miſtreſs, than from tenderneſs for an 
injured huſband ; of whom, too, in the 
midſt of all her ramparts of greatneſs, 
ſhe could not have but ſome dread ; fo 
great and ſacred is the authority of the 
name of huſband. But, whatever was 
their motive, they were all ſure to car- 
ry with them a daſh of trick and con- 
trivance, even where the nature of 
them did not ſeem to require any; juſt 


as there are ſome who lye conſtituti- 


onally, in indifferent matters, purely 


lor lying fake; and indeed, hat artis 
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fice can there be that is not c Aal 
reſolvable into a lye, in action, or in, 
words ? | 

He had, as has has before Fo 
ed, fallen into a libertine courſe of 
life, and kept a number of low-women, 
La Pompadour taking the ſcandal of 
this to herſelf, as ſhe well might, ſince 
ſhe was the occaſion of it, imagined 
the remedy would be to provide him a 
miſtreſs in form; a miſtreſs of a certain 
rank and character to attach him to her 
and take him off the common. In this 


view ſhe got him, under-hand, recom- 


mended to a creature or at leaſt a de- 
pendent of her own, one madam de la 
Mothe, the widow of an officer of the 


cavalry. He was caught with the lure 


thrown out to him, engaged with her, 
and had a daughter by her. But poor 
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Eſtiolles was not, it ſeems, born to 
be more happy in a miſtreſs than in A 


wife. He ſoon diſcovered, not only 


that ſhe was guilty of infidelities to 
him, but that ſhe was a kind of ipy 
upon all his actions, which were im- 
mediately carried by her to his wife, 


in whom he could not approve ſo over. 


officious a concern about them, - after 
her ſo manifeſt a forfeiture of her right 


to it. He diſcarded, then, this miſtreſs; - 


but could not help, on his wife's 
poſitive infiſtence, allowing her a'very 
conſiderable penſion. As to the child, 
la Pompadour having her reaſons of 
equity to conſider it in ſome meaſure 
as her own, ſhe provided for it in a 
manner that ſtrongly characterizes that 
vein of artifice which ran through her 
whole conduct. 
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It muſt be obſerved, that the laws 
and cuſtoms in France being in many 
points unfavorable to illegitimate chil- 
dren, this of d'Eſtiolles muſt have been 
conſequently involved in the general 
diſadvantage, both as to the ſtain of 
birth, and even as to matter of in- 
tereſt. But to obviate this inconveni- 
ence, la Pompadour took meaſures for 
a gentleman being found for her, one 
of the cleareſt nobility, unmarried and 
poor. The ſearch had not been either 


long or difficult; ſuch a one was 


preſently brought to an agent of 
hers; whoſe firſt queſtion to him was, 


whether a hundred thouſand crowns 


(twelve thouſand five hundred pounds) 


would be of ſervice to him. His an- 


ſwer was conformable to his circum- 
ſtances. He was then informed of the 
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condition on which the ſum would be 
paid him, which was preciſely as fol- 
lows: He was to chooſe any wife for 
himſelf, that he ſhould like beſt, pro- 
vided ſhe was his equal in birth, to be 
married in the face of the church, and 
in which ceremony was to be included 
the bridegroom and bride's paſling the 
child of d'Eſtiolles under the canopy 
held over them, during the ſervice, 
for their own, as if begotten between 
them before marriage. 

This form, it ſeems, is allowed 2 


| fall legitimation, to all intents and pur- 


poſes, of any children, belonging to 
both parties, though born to them out 
of wedlock, It has been ſometimes 
ſeen that three, four, or more, and 
ſome full grown, have ſtood under the 
canopy that covered them with their 
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ritual was reading; upon which they 
become inſtantly veſted with all the 
rights of the moſt lawful iſſue. But 
then it is held a fraud, if the children 
thus covered are not truly and proper- 


= | j them, or not by them believed to be 
El / fo, of which they are required to make 
110 a ſolemn declaration in the face of God 
and the people. N 
The greatneſs however of the prof- 

7 ferred ſum removed all ſcruples; the 
condition was accepted, executed, and 
the child of d' Eſtiolles, thus covered, 
| entered at once into poſſeſſion of all 
| the honors and priviledges of . lawful 


| 
© || and noble birth. She. bears the name 
| | | of the family into which ſhe is thus 
BY admitted, and la Pompadour, by her 


father and mother, while the nuptial i 


i ly thoſe of the parties who thus own 
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intereſt, took care that ſhe ſhould 


not want the benefit of her own quali- 
fication. . % % 3a 
She procured her ſince to be choſen 
one of the canoneſſes of Remiremont; 
to be received among whom it is ne- 
ceſſary to make proof of a clear and 
antient nobility on both ſides of deſcent 
from father and mother. They are 
taken in at any age, and ſubject to the 
regularity of a convent- life, though 
without renouncing their temporal 
eſtate, vr taking any vows; ſo that 
they may marry when they pleaſe. / 
Many laughed, and more were ſcan- 
dalized at an abuſe of a church - cere- 
mony, that was but a kind of forgery; 
but all diſcovered | the finger of la 
Pompadour in this piece of - manage- 
ment. Another inſtance of that of her 
Vol. II. 5 
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having conſtantly mixed contrivance 


and defign in every thing ſhe does, 
offers itſelf in the following tranſaction 
of hers, with refpe& to her huſband. 
D'Eſtiolles was lodged, together 
with his fifter, madam de Baſchi, at 
the hotel of la Valiere, in hired apart- 


ments. La Pompadour's vanity was Þ 


hurt, by his not having a houſe of his 


own-; and, as ſhe was at the ſame time | 


deſirous of his getting one that ſhould 
be anſwerable to the high idea of dig- 


nity and importance ſhe had annexed 
to his being the huſband of his ma- 


jeſty's miſtreſs; ſhe was not a little 
embarraſſed how to prevail on him to 
purchaſe ſuch an one. 

D' Eſtiolles, though a lover of plea- 
fures, was far from liberal even in 
them, but in all other points he was 
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rather avaricious. She could not ex - 
es, pet that he would readily diſburſe fo 
large a ſum as the acquiſition of a i. ne 
houſe would require. She could indeed 
have advanced it herſelf, and not impoſ- 
ar bly would have made that facrifice of 
rt ·¶ her intereſtneſs to her vanity, but, that 
the happy turn of her head for art ſug- 
| geſted to her a contrivance to _ | 

ne the Point without expence to herſelf. 
There was one monſieur Bouret, an 
officer in the revenue, a creature of and 
dependent on monſieur Machault, con- 
ma- ſequently attached to la Pompadour, 
and who, from beginnings moderate 
1 to enough, had got a very large fortune. 
He was beſides a man of wit and plea- 
lea- ſure. He had built one of the nobleſt 
m i houſes in Paris, and furniſhed it in a 
Wa ſtyle of the greateſt magnificence. One 
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drawing- room alone had coſt him az 
bove eight thouſand pounds: every 


thing in it, to the very wainſcoting and 
window-ſhutters, being what they call 
vieux lacq, or old japan. Another arti- 


cle, certainly of more expence than 


taſte, was a large cloſet lined through- 
out with fine looking-glaſs, ſides, floor, 
ceiling, and doors. All the joints 
were hid by feſtoons of roſes and gar- 
lands of flowers, painted on the glaſs, 


by the beſt hands of Paris. This may 


ſuffice to give an idea of the value of 
the houſe, in which every thing was in 
proportion. | 5 

Bouret, who knew that la Pompa- 


dour paſſionately wiſhed her huſband} 


in a houſe of that figure, made her a 
tendre of it, which ſhe gladly accepted, 
and concerted, with him, the following 
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ſcheme for ſurprizing d'Eſtiolles into 
the acceptance of the offer that was to 
be made him of it. . 

One evening that Bouret was at 
ſupper with d'Eſtiolles, at his ſiſter 
madam de Baſchi's, with other ladies, 
he took occaſion to make the conver- 
ſation fall on the inconvenience of hired 
lodgings, and offered to d'Eſtiolles, to 
{ell him that fine houſe above- mention; 
ed, with all the furniture ſtanding. 
His anſwer was, that he could not 
poſſibly afford ſo much money, as it 
was natural to think he would aſk for 
it. After a great many motives of 
perſuaſion, in which Bouret chiefly in- 
ſiſted on the cheapneſs of the bargain 


it ſhould be to him; to all which 


d' Eſtiolles continued inflexible in the 


notion it could not come to ſo little as he 
E 3 
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was willing to give; Bouret at length 
ſtaggered his reſolution, by propoſing 
to refer the peremptory naming of 
the fam to d' Eſtiolles's own miſtreſs, 


madam de la Mothe, then preſent. | 


This d'Eſtiolles could not but think 


very favourable to him. There were 


two things that probably he did not, 
at that time, know; the one, that 
Bouret was violently ſuſpected of be- 
ing on the moſt intimate' terms with 
that faithful miſtreſs of his ; the other, 
that ſhe had her cue from him. 
Between jeſt and earneſt, however, 
he conſented, that de la Mothe ſhould 
fix the price, which ſhe accordingly 
did, as had been pre-concerted be- 
tween her and Bouret, at a hundred 
thouſand livres, ſomewhat leſs than 
five thouſand pounds, though the 
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houſe: and furniture were richly worth 
a million of livers, about five and forty 
thouſand pounds ſterling. 

Bouret affected a ſurprize, as he well 
might: but ſaid, ſince he had given his 


| word to abide by the lady's award, he 
| would not affront her ſo much as to re- 


tract it. D'Eſtiolles, who could ſcarce 
not ſmoke ſome myſtery at the bottom 
of this, acquieſced meanly enough in 
an agreement, the intereſt of which was 
ſo viſibly and fo unconſcionably on his 


| fide: the bargain was inſtantly ratified 


by a regular bill of ſale to him. 

But Bouret knew very well what he 
had been doing. In three or four days 
after, he received from ta Pompadour, 
a patent for a place in the poſt-office, 
worth a hundred thouſand livers a 
year. TIDES 
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Thus ended this farce; perhaps only 
memorable for its furniſhing a proof 
of the moſt conſiderable employs in 
the kingdom having been the ſport 
of that woman's vanity and whim. 
Many more inſtances of the like na- 
ture might here be produced, if the 
multiplying them unneceſſarily would 
not look too like giving a rhapſody of 
the town-chat of Paris, or of ſtories 
caught from the pages of lackeys of the 
antichambers, and circulated among 
the public. | 
As to the unobſervance. of FOR 


or of the order of facts, there can 


ſcarcely need an apology for it. There 
are few that would not even be diſ- 
pleaſed with ſeeing a hiſtory of this 


nature treated with ſuch a gravity and 


dignity of exactneſs as if it could have 
any pretenſions to them. | 
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It is preſumed, it will be accepted 
for ſufficient, that ſcarce any of thoſe 
eſſential hiſtorical ſtrokes of la Pom- 
padour's life ſnould be omitted, which, 
marking the character, ſerve to eſta- 
bliſh a compleat idea of her. As to 
veracity, choſe, it is, who are already 
the beſt acquainted with her hiſtory 
that will hardly not feel what ſo rarely 
but makes itſelf felt, where it exiſts, 
that truth has been always the aim, 


even where it may have ſometimes 


been miſſed or miſtaken through miſ- 
information or want of judgment. To 
them eſpecially it will be evident that 
the meaſure of what may be; ſtrictly 
verified, greatly exceeds what may be 
unavoidably falſe; and to the candid 
will conſequently atone for it. They 
will diſdain to condemn the whole far 
E 5 
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any error in ſmall circumſtances in- 
different to the principal of the ſtory. 
But to return to the ſubject: la 
Pompadour though ſhe looked down 
upon her huſband d'Eftiolles as com- 
paratively a little creature honored with 
her concern about him, and in fact 
treated him with all that air of protec- 
tion and ſuperiority; yet, ſuch is the 
power of a hufband's prerogative, that 
it has been penetrated that in ſecret ſne 
was not without anxiety for its ever 
coming into his power to re- claim it. 
Though ſhe did not ſee him, out of | 
reſpect to the king, ſhe occaſionally 
wrote to him in the ſtyle of a power- 
ful friend afraid of an inferior, and got 
for him every thing he aſked or that 
was conſiſtent with the meaſures ſhe 
thought herſelf obliged to keep with 
2 
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the royal favour, On his part, tho- 
roughly detached from her, he uſed to 
ſpeak flightingly enough of her to per- 


ſons of his confidence. He knew her 


thoroughly; and, no longer blinded to 
her faults by his love, he only remem- 
bered her ingratitude and her artifiees; | 


of which he could have given a pretty 


numerous catalogue. 

The public judging impartially be- 
tween them, pronounced without heft- 
tation, that it was only for a mind ſo 
thoroughly infected with falſe ambiti- 
on and vanity as her's, not to ſee that 
even the, ſucceſs - of her premeditated 


_ deſigns avon the king, tended to the 


injury of an indulgent huſband. For 
tho” ſhe was in the bofom of affluence, 
eternally to her reproach, an exchange 
of the tranquility of innocence for the 

| E 6 
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diſquiet of -guilt, of honor for infamy, 


ſne was doubtleſs more truly re- 


ſpectable in the character of wife to 


d'Eſtiolles than in that of miſtreſs to a 
king, 


_ Certainly then, if ſhe was not too 
well aſſured before-hand of the king's 
weakneſs for her, it muſt be with the 
worſt grace imaginable, that ſhe-could, 
with all her artifice, ſound ſo high thoſe 
ſacrifices to him of her gratitude, duty 
and fame, that muſt have coſt her ſo 
little, ſince ſhe had of herſelf fore-laid 
them. Or if they were ſacrifices at all, 
they were, at leaſt, evidently made not 
to his paſſion, but to her own predo- 


minant ones of vanity, intereſt - and 


others of the like nature, of which love 
could never be of the number, who 
never but diſdains to be joint-tenant 
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with them in the ſame heart, or even 
to admit them to ſubſiſt under him. 
No! the love that can ſerve them or 
with them, can be nothing but an im- 
poſtor, and that a rank one. | 

On this occaſion a reflection natural 
ly riſes which needs no apology for its 
admiſſion. Here was a wife -openly 
torn from the arms of a huſband diſ- 
tractedly fond of her, and kept in defi- 
ance of him; conſequently his property 
violated in the moſt ſacred and tender 
point, No redreſs for him but arbi- 
trary puniſhment for daring to aſſert 
his right; no reſource but that of a 
paſſive acquieſcence. After this in- 
ſtance (and many more of the moſt 
grievous oppreſſion might be produced 
from French hiſtory) muſt it not appear 
extremely pleaſant to an Engliſnman to 
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hear the ſubjeRs of that nation deny2 


ing the exiſtence of their deſpotio 


government, when reproached with ir? 


for a reproach they admit it to be, and, 
what is ſtranger yet, naturally and with 
all the ſimplicity of felf-preſuaſion, 
inveich againſt deſpotiſm, without 
ſeeming to know or dream that they 
themſelves are crouching under the 
compleateſt form of it in the known 
world. Their courts of juſtice, their 
forms of procedure, their appearances 
of laws and magiſtracy, are evidently 
all nothing but the maſks of that 
arbitrary power, the face of which they 


hide, only to make that power the 


more ſecure and permanent, The 
bulk of the people, rarely any where 
penetrating beneath the ſurface of 
things, does not ſee, though they are 
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fare, at times, to. feel, the fangs of thar 
monſter deſpotiſm lurking behind all 
that dazzling pomp of order and ſtate; 
a tyranny politically mitigated, reduced, 
in ſhort, into ſyſtem, and only the 
more deteſtable for the being ſo. It 
would be better if that tiger was 
never ſeen with its grim muzzle and 
its ſharpened teeth; it would be leſs 
dangerous by its inſpiring more aver- 
ſion and more diſtruſt; as it is, when it 
is high- fed, well ſtroked and humored 
in all its whims by its kind keepers, 
the people, it knows very well how to 
put on occaſionally an air of tameneſs; 
then indeed it will draw in its claws, 
and, murmuring like a cat in n 
preſents a velvet paw. 

But how much preferable is the 
franker, honeſter, barbariſm of a 


— 
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Turkiſh government, difdaining all 
thoſe refinements of artful policy, in 
which alone the grand-ſignior at Ver- 
ſailles differs from the grand-ſignior in 
his ſeraglio at Conſtantinople? Or in 


what is the ſummary. proceſs of the 


bow-ſtring, a greater grievance than 
the murderers in form by court-com- 
miſſiaries? What pity would not be 
due from humanity to the French if 


their native ſlaviſhneſs of heart did not 


fink them beneath it? Yet that the 
very court which has forged for the 
people thoſe chains, ſurely not the leſs 
chains for the nicety of their make or 
the glare of their poliſh, is in ſome 


meaſure ſenſible of their miſery, may 
be inferred from its conſtant endea- 


vours to procure them that cruel con- 


folation the miſerable find in having 


nu 
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numbers to ſhare their wretched fate, 
as if too that could leſſen the ſhame 
of it. This may at leaſt be one of the 
reaſons to be given for the rage, in that 
court, of propagating ſlavery by every 
art of conqueſt and extenſion of domi- 
nion, in the preſumption of a readineſs 


in other countries to receive thoſe 


chains, from having already tried them 
with ſuch ſucceſs on ſubjects that ſeem 
born for them, are vain and fond of 
them, and moſt certainly deſerve, ſince 


they can ſo gaily wear them. 


But, leaving them to their fools pa- 
radiſe, or in their dream of enjoying 
that liberty which they have loſt ſo long, 
let us reſume the thread of our hiſtory. 
On the huſband's forced acquieſcence 


to, or deſiſtence from, his claim of right, 


the marchioneſs remained at Verſailles, 
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triumphant, in plenitude of power. 
Nay, the duration of it received ſtill a 
ſtronger degree of ſecurity, from that 
very circumſtance which made fo many 
beſpeak its decline, the ceſſation of all 
ſenſual commerce between” the king 
and her, for many years before her 
death. All the danger to her aſcend- 
ant had lain in the firſt moments of 
uncertainty, as to what turn his ſenti- 


ments for her would take, or the ex- 
cluſion of attachment. But when that 


criſis was canquered, there was more to 
be hoped by her than to be feared, 
from one of his character, rather too apt 
to - miſtake the weakneſs of obſtinacy, 


which is itſelf a paſſion built on paſſions, 


for the virtue of firmneſs, which is never 
founded but upon reaſon. 


She had, in the firſt place, after that, 


. 
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longer to apprehend that palling effect 


of ſatiety, from which love itſelf, when 
at the happieſt, is not always happy 
enough to be exempt, nor always ſure 
of not feeling, in a leſs or greater de- 
gree, thoſe diſguſts of fatisfied deſire, 
which almoſt appropriately fall to the 
ſhare of the men, and conſtitute, with 


them, the uſual ingratitude of enjoy- 


ment. ; 

She was alſo, by a ſort of innocence 
from groſs guilt, made much more 
ſecure againſt his change toward her 
from another cauſe, which ſhe had had 
before principally to dread, and which 
it may not be amiſs to ſpecify ſome- 
what at large, as much of her fortune 
and dependence were connected with | 
It, 80 | F401 | 
In the countries enſlaved to the Ro- 
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man-catholic ſuperſtition, there are two 
periods of lite particularly liable to 


feel the tyranny of it. 
- The firſt, that of very tender youth 
3 when the mind, before its hav- 


ing gathered firmneſs enough, is, from 


its foftneſs and flexibility, apt to take 
the ſtronger impreſſions of what it is 


taught to receive as ſacred truths. 


Some of them doubtleſs are ſo, ſuch as 
the idea of a Supreme Being, and the 


pure doctrine of religion; but theſe 


awful certainties are abuſed by the 
ſophiſtication of them with the moſt 
ridiculous abſurdites and the groſſeſt 


nonſenſe, which could not even paſs 


with children, nor eſpecially keep their 
hold, in the age of reaſon, unleſs for 


their having been originally introduced 


in ſuch excellent company, of which 
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they are taken as an eſſential part, and 
from which it therefore becomes hard 
to ſeparate them. Theſe early youth 
embraces, with all the fervor, the en- 
thuſiaſm and unexamining ſimplicity of 
that age. Thence it is, that thoſe 
horrid jails of ſuperſtition, the convents 
of both ſexes, are peopled with thoſe 
wretched victims of their own innocent 
credulity, of which artifice and deſign 
take ſo infamouſly cruel an advantage, 
to make them deceive the deſtination 
of nature, the laws of which are ſo 


undoubtedly the laws of God. 
The other period is the decline of 


life, when the weakening powers of it; 
open nearer and more alarming pro- 
ſpects of futurity. Theſe bring back 
with redoubled force all thoſe: preju- 
dices of childhood, in which the great: 
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eſt falſities having paſſed, promiſcu- 
oully involved with the greateſt truths, 


with no diſtinction but that of the 


principal ſtreſs being ever laid on the 
falſities, to fave or damn, as believed 


or rejected, ſo many, for want of a 


manly ftrength of judgment, neceſſary 
to the garbling of the truths from them, 


imagine it the ſafeſt. to ſwallow all to- 


gether ; as what, at leaſt, can do no 
harm, if it does no good. The more 
faith, the more merit, and down they 
go glib. Idle, filly notion! cauſe of 
ſo much preſeverance in error; as if 
it could be entirely matter of indiffer- 


ence to a God, who is wiſdom itſelf, 


whether he is worſhipped in folly or 
not. 


_ - o theſe ſeaſons of the mind's in- 
firmity, ſympathizing with that of the 
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body, in the early and later ſtages of 
the human exiſtence, may be added, 
one not leſs productive ef corporeal 
and mental weakneſs, and common to 
all ages of life, the accident of ſickneſs. 
Theſe ſeaſons are the ſeed and harveſt- 
times of ſuperſtition; and that this 
double -weakneſs then forms her great- 
eſt ſtrength, is not amiſs proved by her 
chooſing for her preferable object of 
conqueſt, the female ſex, which ſhe 
emphatically affects to honor with the 
diſtinctive epithet;bf devout. 

It may be obſerved, that as to the 
firſt period, that of tender youth, the 
ſtation indeed of princes expoſes them 
in it, to the ſtrongeſt efforts of ſuper- 

ſtition to get them into her power; 
from the. dat of gm yy gies 
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her ſucceſs lays the foundation. But 


then that very ſtation, generally ſpeak- 
ing, defends them afterwards as they 


grow up, from the gloomy exceſſes of 


her ſeduction, ſhe herſelf being, at the 
age of ſtrengthened reaſon, ſupplanted 
by the functions of ſtate, the diſplay 
of power, and the diſſipations of plea- 
ſure. I have ſaid in general, only, 
becauſe I am not unaware that there 
have been, and perhaps are, ſome ex- 
ceptions. | 

The firſt period, however, being en- 
tirely paſſed with la Pompadour's royal 
gallant, was conſequently out of the 
queſtion. 

As to the other, the later ſeaſon of 
life, in which he was entered, the dan- 
ger from it to her power, on the con- 
tinuance of a commerce more liable to 
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the compunctions of conſcience, in 
proportion as the fire of youth and its 
paſſions ſhould ſubſide, was the moſt 
to be apprehended. Kings would be 
happier than other men in that ſuperior 
officiouſneſs of their ſpiritual guides, 
for the ſake of the acceſs that office 
gives them, to remind them of their 
duty, if theſe director, would but 
honeſtly do theirs by them. But, in- 
ſtead of drawing their arguments from 
that pure ſpring, the love of God, ſole 
origin of all that is good and great in 


ſpeculative or practical religion, from 


its inſpiring that beneficence to ſociety, 
which carries ſo ſtrongly his own divine 
ſtamp: upon the heart of man, they 
think it more for their intereſt, to in- 
ſtil or cultivate in them the Fear of 
the devil. 1 

Vor. Il. F 
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. Knowing how much greater a force 
fear has than hope, the chief battery 
they employ,. is the religion of their 
own forgery, preſented: under penalty 
of the torments of the heathen's pur- 
gatory, or of the eternal flames of hell. 
Theſe terrors ofteneſt operate to their 
wiſh, which is never without ſome 
deſign in their own favour, and for 


their own intereſt; No wonder then 


that their effects ſhould: tale the tine- 


ture: of that ſlaxviſn daſtardly paſſion 
from whence they proceed, and to 


which the honor of being a homage 
to God is ſo falfly attributed; while in 


what is, with infinitely more: propriety, 


paid only by the . 40-the. 


Devil. 


fact, that homage is no other than 


Thence thoſe childiſh ſuperſtitions, 
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ce thoſe filly outward ceremomies; thoſe 


fooleries, to which ſo great an efficacy 
is annexed; thence ſo often, what is 
worſe yet, thoſe infernal perſecutions 
of conſciences for the ſake” of a God, 
whoſe peculiar prerogative of dominion 
over them is thus uſurped, and wo 
cannot but hold in the utmoſt abhor- 
rence thoſe cruelties which are the 
work of weakneſs, practiſed upon by 
artifice; and of power, made che tool 
of ſuperſtition. 
As to the hour of ſickneſs, open fur 
the ſame reaſon of weakneſs, to the 
ſame inſidiouſneſs, the leing had als 
ready given a proof of his ſubjection 
to that dominion of feur, by the diſ- 
mifion of la Tournelle, whom he had 
juſt created dutcheſs of Chateau- roux, 
wach took place during his illneſs at 
F 2 
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Mentz ; and whom, as it were to ſhow 


that the reſolution of it was purely 
owing to the terrors inſpired by that 
ſituation, he recalled the inſtant that 


the danger was over. In vain :, for he 


never. ſaw her again, ſhe dying ſud- 
denly after his meſſage to her, as has 


already been mentioned. 


But, as to la Pompadour, ſhe got 
very well over theſe flats. Circum- 
ſtanced as ſhe was with the king, ab- 
ſolved in due form for the crime of 


her paſt commerce, and ſafe in the in- 
nocence of that which ſhe kept up 


with him, ſo far as the, excluſion of 
mere ſenſuality could make it innocent; 
ſne had little to fear from the repre- 


ſentation of thoſe directors of the royal 


conſcience, who never let ſlip an occa- 


ſion of exerting their ſpiritual autho- 
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tity, if but for the ſake of keeping it 
up, and to whom all degrees of right 
and wrong are ſo equal, that they will, 
with the ſame zeal, inſiſt on baniſhing 
a king's miſtreſs from his preſence, or 


millions of his innocent ſubjects from 
his dominion. They owed beſides a 
particular grudge to la Pompadour, 
for her counſel of neutrality between 
the clergy and parliament. But where 
could they take their text of objection 
againſt a woman who was entitled to 
her Eaſtern- communion? 

The Jeſuits © had precedently, at 
various times, and by various means, 


attempted to diſquiet the conſcience 
of the king, as to his commerce with 


the marchioneſs, whom they had not 

found ſubmiſſive enough to the dictates 

of their ſociety; and whom they ſuſ- 
2 
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pected of thinking more freely of their | bu 
order, the intereſt of which they never in 
fail of confounding with thoſe ef re- tis 
ligion itſelf, than ſtood with their con- ta 
ſtant ſyitem of governing the court, h 
according to their maxims. They did © d 
her the honor, and perhaps the juſtice, Þ 
of ranking her among thoſe who ſaw I 
through them. And, as it was ever 
their ſpirit, to laugh, in their ſleeve, 
at the ignorant, on whom they im- 
poſed; bur, to deteſt thoſe on whom 
they could not pals their groſs nauſeous 
artifices, la Pompadour was accord- 
ingly in this laſt claſs of the obnoxious 
to them. There was alſo ſome ſpirit 
of party mixed with their animoſity 
againſt her. The heir · apparent of the 
crown, whoſe education had been en- 
truſted to a biſhop, of perfect morality, 
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but -of narrow, circumſcribed notions, 


| in matters of religion, and greatly par- 


tial to the Jeſuirs, was ſuppoſed'to have 
taken a ſtrong biaſs in their favor. As 
his diſpoſitions then towards the mar- 
chioneſs could not be preſumed over- 
favorable, that artful ſet of men might 
not be ſorry to make their court to 
him, by any ill- offices they could do to 
h Pompadour. Accordingly, they de- 
viſed every expedient, - and fome of 
them pitifully clumſey ones, to alarm 


the king and to procure her diſmiſſion. 


The old battery of the terror of hell 
flames was opened, and play'd off, 
but without effect. The marchioneſs 
triumphed over all their efforts, and, 
doubtleſs, did not think herſelf obliged 
to ſociety for them. It would be too 


much to ſay, that, her reſentment 
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againſt them operated their downfall 
and extermination. There were many 
other cauſes concurred, and not the 
leaſt of them was an indiſereet zeal of 
the famous Beaumont, archbiſhop of 
Paris, who, in endeavouring to do 
them a ſervice, in a ſcheme originally 
laid by him, to cruſh their old adver- 
ſaries the Janſeniſts, contributed, not 
a little, to bring on the cataſtrophe in 
which the tables were turned upon the 
Jeſuits. This gave occaſion to a cele- 
brated ben mot of monſieur Laverdy, 
the comptroller-general, Who, on the 
king's aſking him, if he went out as 
uſual, in a morning, a ſhooting with 
the archbiſhop, replied, © Je ai garde, 
Sire, Ct un tircur trop maladreit : il 
* @. viſe, au Fonſenibes, et 4 H tes 
Jaſuites. — l take ſpecial care, may 


* 
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it ' pleaſe your majeſty, not to truſt 


“ myſelf with. ſo unlucky a markſman; 
<:0he who could take aim at the Jan- 
* ſeniſts and kill the Jeſuits !“ 
It would not then be fair to attribute 
to the marchioneſs intirely the effect of 
other co. incidences. But, when the 
point came to be ballanced in the 
king's mind, whether he ſhould gratify 
the parliament vr not, in its projects 
of exterpating that wen, or exereſcence, 
on the body politic, the growth of 
which had been encouraged by fuper- 


| ſtition, by / ignoranre; by neglect, and 


eſpecially by the weakneſs of falſe fears, 
there is no doubt but the difpoſition 


of the marchioneſsomighit contribute 


a little to the caſting a weight in the 
ſcale.” They fell then; and the in- 
ſtitutes of their orders, like thoſe: 


— — 
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gloomy myſterious groves of the hea- 
thens, to which ſuperſtition had an- 
nexed ideas of religious terror, became 
contemptible from the moment that 
—_ was jet into. them. 
During the whole of this n * 
ever, la Pompadour behaved with 
great circumſpection. Duly ſenſible 
that her appearing to intermeddle on 
the ſide to which ſhe wiſhed: fucceſs, 
would only, hurt that cauſe, from the 
unpopularity her name would bring to 
it, ſhe gave no opening for any re- 
2 een 
tion. 

By che like Sirie of diſcretion the 
ak her procedure towards the 
dauphin, whatever: were her inward 
diſpoſitions, towards him. In effential 
points, ſhe had undoubtedly done him 

| * 
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no kindneſs. It was not till the year 
1757 that he obtained entrance into 
the cabinet- council, juſt after the affait 


of Damiens, in the hury and confuſion 


which that accident had bred; but we 
do not find that he had ever any 


material influence in the great points 


of the ſtate, which remained chiefly in 
the hands of la Pompadour, and her 
creatures, or adherents. While, on all 


occaſions of matter of form or cere- 


mony, the marchioneſs ever affected a 
parade of the higheſt reſpect for that 
prince. On his recovery from the 
ſmallpox, ſhe gave a ſplendid: enter- 

tainment, at Bellevue, in gratitude for 
his deliverance from that dangerous 
diſtemper. The decorations exhibited 
on that occaſion, were very ſplendid and 
wry: taſteleſs, to Judge of them by che 
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d of the allegory, on which hex 


turned, in a childiſh alluſion to thę 


dauphins name. A dolphin in the 
midſt of a great piece of water, at- 
tacked by ſeveral monſters, vomiting 
flames, and delivered from them by 
Apollo, after which the ſcene changes, 
and the dolphin re- appears, in all his 


glory, in the palace of the ſun, amidſt 


Huminations and. tranſparents. This 
offers nothing to the ſight beyond a 
taudry opera- ſcene, with garden: fire- 
works, and muſt diſguſt every judici- 
ous ſpectator, with the flatneſs of the 
device. But it was with, incomparably 


more good. ſenſe that ſne celebrated 


the birth-day of his ſon, the duke of 
Burgundy, by marrying and giving 
à portion to all the marriageable girls 


eee 
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upon her eſtate; in which ſhe was. 


imitated by monſieur de Montmartel. 
It is alſo ſaid, greatly to her honor, 


chat if even the thought was not ori- 


ginally hers, ſhe adopted and ſuggeſt- 


| ed to the king, this infinitely prefer- 


able channel of publie rejoicing and 
feſtivity, by turning them at once to 
the good and advantage of the king- 
dom, in encreaſing its population, to c 

the ſatisfaction of a number of pri- 
vate. individuals. * he city of Paris 
alone gave \Portions, to, ſix hundred 
girls, the marriage of whom. was cele- 
brated with great. powp and ceremony. 


The example was. followed, in many 


provinces of that kingdom, by ſome 
corporations. and companies, as well, as 
by many of the great, who took that oc 
caſion of paying their, court to the 
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king. It was computed, that this juſt 
and refined ſtroke, at once, of hu- 
manity and good policy, which indeed, 
ought never to be ſeparated, procured a- 
bove two thouſand weddings to France, 
with all the conſequent advantages to 
population. The charge of deſtination 
of the ſums uſually expended in ſuch 
rejoicings, by an application of them 
to promote the nuptial ſtate, was gene- 
rally approved of, even in France, 
even in that country, where a fo much 
greater number of both ſexes are ſuf- 
fered to pronounce thoſe' horrid vows 
againſt the will of the Supreme Being, 
ſo clearly ſignified by the ſtrongeſt in- 
ſtinct of nature; vows which ſtop, as 
far as in them lies, a propagation of in- 
dividuals for the more extenſive wor- 
ſhip and glory of God, as well as for 
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the ſervice of the common wealth. An 
inconſiſtence this, which may be added 
to many other manifeſt ones in that 
nation, of which one would think the 
people formed to prove, as ſtrongly as 


ever was proved, in any private per- 
ſon, that extreme wit is not incompa- | 


tible with extreme folly. _ 
The marchioneſs did not confine her 


 complaiſance to the dauphin ; ſhe ex- 


tended it to the queen, whoſe favor if 
ſhe. could not well hope to gain, ſhe 
aimed, at leaſt, to mitigate her re- 
ſentment. She had, it is true, by dint 
of the royal favor, forced herſelf into 

the queen's ſervice, under the title of 
her Dame du Palais, which, with other 
invaſions of her right, could not place 
her in a very favourable light to her 
majeſty; but even this juſt averſion, 


Ie 1THI IIR iowa. 
could not entirely hold out againſt the 
ſuperior artifice of la Pompadour, who 
knowing how agreeable it would be to 
the king, that ſhe ſhould appear on 
tolerable terms with the queen, com- 
paſſed, at length, the point of being 
endured, by her ſtudying her humor, 
by adapting herſelf to it, and by every 
ſort of condeſcenſion; occaſionally af- 
fecting even fits of e and: alrs 
of ſpirituality, | 2291 ad; of ele! 
But all this ſoothing ee all 
theſe little arts, ſo eaſily ſeen through, 
could, at the moſt, only palliate, and 
keep, from breaking out into extremi - 
ties, the ſentiments of the royal family. 
The queen, the dauphin, independent- 
y of their ſenſibility to the diminution, 

on her account, of cheir own natural 
influence, could not but in proportion 


CE 
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to their affection for the king, keep up 
a fund of averſion, for her. They 


— ka without a grief the more 
intenſe, for their reſpect not giving 
them the liberty to vent it, ſee a Vo- 


man of this kind ſo ſcandalouſly at the 


head of his hiſtory, or rather herſelf 
7 his. whole hiſtory, conſtantly, betraying 
the daughter of a Poiſſon's wife by the 
mean and, filly inſolence of her vanity, 
and the wife of a farmer of the revenue 
by her gaunt eagerneſs after mapsy; at 
the ſame time that no ſtrongeg: proof 
need be required of her having loved 
nothing in him, but his power to gra- 
tity; thoſe. paſſions, than, thoſe, Paſſions 


themſelves. Once more, there is no 
one who knows any ching of love, but 
muſt know how incompatible with it 
they are, in their very eſſence. Or 
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could there even be ſuch a thing, in 
nature, as mercenary love, it muſt 
partake ſo much of dirt and meanneſs, 
as to have, like fruits forced by putrid 
muck at the root, ever a dung hill- 
She was not content with draining 
from him an unconſcionable profuſion 
of grants and gifts, and often making 
the moſt pernicious advantages of his 
favor, but, though faving enough of 
her own, kept collaterally urging him 
to the” moſt exorbitant expences, in 
thoſe pleaſures and amuſements- ſhe 
ſuggeſted to him, or to which ſhe en- 
couraged his natural inclination, inſtead 
of exerting her effectual influence and 
control to reſtrain them, as ſhe could 
not but have done if ſhe had had a real 
regard for him. On the contrary, ſhe 


1 
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remained faithful to her ſyſtem of go- 
verning him, by an art, which is ſo 
often, it ſeems, not the leſs ſucceſsful, 


for its being ſo ſtale and fo trite an 


one; the appearance of being herſelf 
governed by him. Thus, with a flexi- 
bility that gained her all her ends, ſhe 
adapted herſelf to all his moods and 
terms of temper, like the creeping 
plants, which, as they climb, follow 
and humor the bent of the tree wy 


wind round and prey upon. 


She attended and preſided over all 
thoſe parties of pleaſure in his frequent 
journies to Fontainebleau, Marly, St. 
Germain's, Choiſi, La Meute, which 
are not only fo ruinouſly expenſive to 
himſelf, that the revenue of the crown 


ſtands mortgaged or anticipated for 


ſeveral years in advance, but to the 
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.nobility. that accompanies him. A cir- 


cumſtance very little minded, eſpe- 
cially as the diſorder of their private 
fortune makes them more dependent 
on the court. Deep play, hunting 
and trifling form the whole circle of 
diſſipation in thoſe! jaunts, and ſtun- 
ning all ſerious thought, greatly take 
off the attention due to the buſineſs of 
the ſtate, which becomes therefore at 
the moſt a ſecond and ſubordinate con- 
ſideration. It was in courſe perfuncto- 
rily managed, and ſtood committed 
only to ſuch miniſters as la Pompadour 
choſe or were agreęable to her. This 
ſuppoſes no very great dignity or eleva- 
tion of mind in thoſe who could tamely 
ſubmit or acquieſce in uche a tenure of 
their places. 


Ihe truth 1 is, that he had cmd; 
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ed the king with thoſe little creatures 
of hers, over whom ſhe could extend 
her empire, even to their not dating” 


to ſay any thing to him that ſhe'had- 


not dictated to them. Thence it was 
that any truth that interfered with her 
private views could rarely penetrate to 
the royal ear; or, at beſt, could be but 
indirectly ſuggeſted. An inſtance of 
this laſt did not a little divert the 


court. 7 gt N 7 


One day, as 1 king on ſome beet 


on went to Paris, which he did very 


rarely, from an averſion he was ſup- 


poſed to have taken to it, on hivKnow-" 


ing the diſpoſition of that town to- 

wards La Pompadour, the populace 
gathering, followed his coach, not with+ 
the uſual acclamations of Vive le Roi! 
or long live the king 1? but with 
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loud cries of bread! bread!” and 
this in ſpite of the guards who rebuff? 
ed and even threatened the people. | 
At the ſame time they loaded the 
queen with a thouſand benedictions. 
Ineenſed at all this, on his return 
to Verſailles, he mentioned it with a 
mixture of acrimony and concern. 
One of La Ponipadour's' creatures 
taking, it up, ſaid that he wondered at I V 
the people's unreaſonableneſs ; that 
they were wantonly crying famine over In 
a heap of corn; for that, to his know - 
ledge, the quartern-loaf was ſold at di 
ſome low price that he mentioned. 
The honeſt marqueſs de Souvre, the 
hero of the elbow-chair-ſtory in the 
firſt part of this worle, could not with *'* 
any patience hear ſo groſs an impoſiti- I" 
on ʒ and, taking up his hat and gloves, | 
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made as if he was going out in a 
hurry. The king calling to him aſked: 
him the reaſon. Only“ ſays he, may 
« it; pleaſe your majeſty,. that I may 

„ oo this inſtant and have that rogue 
1 || © of a ſteward of mine hanged, for his 
a charging me double the price for my 
. © bread, of whag' that worthy: gentles- 
ex; | © man- aſſures. it to be. This ſet the 
at 


» . ** 


whole preſence: a: laughing, but does 
not ſeem to have the 1 2 think 
8 
lt has been en FR diſguſtfully 
| diſqualified, la Pompadour came to be 
for being the king's miſtreſs in one 
ſenſe, and how undeſerving of it in al · 
[moſt every other; but if ſhe: was ſo 
Mite fit to be a lady of the bed-cham- 
ber, ſhe: was- ſtill leſs ſo for a lady of 
he cabinet. Little artifices and petty: 
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paſſions could never make a ſtateſ. 
woman or a great miniſter. Vet the 
afpired ſtill higher and aſſumed all the 
authority of a deſpotic miſtreſs, that 
gave what motion ſhe pleaſed to the 
ſtate:- machine. Mean. ſpirited councels 
naturally enough coming from her, and 
not the leſs followed for their being ſo, 
miniſters were diſgraced, generals were 
recalled, at her imperious nod; and all 
of theſe; for the worſt, ſignalized her 
power and her want of diſcernment. - 
In the mean while, this deference of 
the king, rather to her fancy, or to 
her little paſſions, than to any exertion 
of her judgment, gave a ridiculous air 
to the royal authority, beſides ſubject- 
ing the moſt eſſential intereſts of the 
ſtate to the ill · conſequences of ſuch an 
inſtability of councils in the ſo fre- 
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quent remove of the great Officers; an 


evil which has not, however, been 
quite peculiar to France. This gave a 


lady of the court at occaſion of trying 


to make the king ſenſible of the im- 


policy of ſuch a weakneſs. Being in 


the circle, in the preſence- chamber, 


juſt as he was in converſation with her, 
ſhe made a ſhort parentheſis, by ſpeak- 
ing to a gentleman of her acquaintance 


who happened to be near her, I 
& ſhould be much obliged to you, ir,” 


fays ſhe, if you would do me the 
« favour of going to ſuch a new. made 


© miniſter (naming him) and preſent 

him with my compliments of con- 

gratulation.“ As he was going, ſhe 

recalled him. But, harkee me,” add- 

ed the lady © I wiſh you would make 

« haſte; for, if you ſtay a moment, 
G 
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« you may not find him in place.” || 
This ſhrewd hint did not extremely tit 
pleaſe the king, nor, probably, made in 
on him the intended impreſſion. He ſo 
only turned upon his heel and left the I pc 
lady, who would very likely not have be 
hazarded the inſinuation, if the had not Þ vi 
loyally perferred his good to his fa- me 
vour. as 
For molt certain it is FREY this ſub-. mi 
verſion of all order and dignity threw. Þ to. 
a general languor into the adminiſtra- wi! 
tion of affairs. The ſubjects of the viſ 
greateſt rank, merit and abilities, were 
either driven into corners, or volunta- 
rily ſnrank from the indignity of places 
that could only be held on the ſcandal- 
ous terms of paying court to a woman, 
conſtantly jealous of not having enough 
of that reſpect ſhown her, to which ſbe 
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muſt be conſcious of having ſo little 
title, and but the more intent on hid- 
ing that meanneſs of her's, by an in- 
ſolence ſo: much fitter to prove and ex- 
pole: it. The conſequence of this muſt 
be the filling of the places thus vacant” 
with petty characters, whoſe greateſt” 
merit could only be the having none, 
as no merit could there exiſt, but what 
muſt be incompatible with a ſubmiſſion 
to her, or with ſub- miniſtring to the 
will and meaſures of a woman who 


viſibly ſacrificed” to her own private 
paſſions, the king who was governed, 


and the kingdom . was ER 

by her. RIO) 2 hk 0 
At length this deaddy blaſt of all 
ardor and emulation for the ſervice of 
he public, ran through all orders, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt; Numbers of 
G 2 
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that nation, in that enthuſiaſm of theitrs 


for the glory of their king, which 
would have ſo much more noble a 
ſpring in the love of their country, and 
in the cauſe of their own liberty that 
would be included in it, were ready 


enough to ſacrifice even their lives to 


the hopes of obtaining the royal fa- 
vour. But even theſe, on ſuppoſing 


them any ſentiments of honor, could not 
be but very indifferent to that favour, 


if only to be had through a la Pom- 
padour. The moſt gracious gift, the 


moſt merited rewards, muſt come 
greatly lowered in value, through ſo 


foul a channel. She could procure 
nothing from the king honorable to 
any one, but his diſgrace. 


It is even highly probable, that ſome 
officers who, in the purſuit of their 
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promotion, had not diſdained to pay 
a particular court to her, received the 
puniſhment of that meanneſs, in the 
ill· c nſequences to their reputation, 
from the unpopularity of their patro- 
neſs. From her having frequently 


made a bad choice of ſubjects for the 


ſervice of the ſtate, it was, perhaps too 
violently, concluded, that ſhe could 
never make a good one; or, at leaſt, 
every ill ſucceſs in thoſe who were 


Þ known, or believed, to have been re- 


commended by her, was imputed to 
her want of judgment or to her par- 
tiality. Thus the diſadvantage of the 


French at the affair of Minden, was 


0nd by the bulk of that people, 

ade a crime of to the marſhal de 

Contades, and placed to the account of 

his incapacity. Many, however, to 
G 3 
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whom the marchioneſs was perfectly 
indifferent, or rather, who held her too 
cheap, to let their judgment receive 
the injury of any bias on her account, 
could not, in the circumſtances of that 
engagement, ſee occaſion to blame Con- 
tades. Upon the moſt fair and can- 
did relation, it appeared that the good 
or bad iſſue of the attack capitally de- 
pended on the deciſive moment of 
the ſurpriſe being ſeized or miſſed, Þ 
That loſt, every thing was loſt ; ſo that 
if Broglio, inſtead of halting to chicaneſ 
orders, which it was his duty implicitly 
to obey, and thereby loſing thoſe in- 
1ants fo precious in war, becauſe they 


are, generally ſpeaking, irretrievable, 
the French would not improbably, 
have had a better account to give of 
that day than the actual iſſue of it al- 
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lowed them. Even as it was, -prince 
Ferdinand was, undoubtedly, in a great 
meaſure, unprepared for the attack 
and if, fortunately, a handful of the 
Britiſh troops had not, at that juncture, 
behaved like ſurpriſed lions, and, by 
their ſuperhuman valor, repelled and 
broke the firſt ardor of the French on- 
ſer, the whole army muſt have been 
defeated or taken priſoners. By all ac- 
counts, then, the diſpoſition made by 
Contades was admirable, and could 
hardly have failed of ſucceſs, if Broglio 
had nor, againſt all the laws of military 
ſubordination, loitered away the mo- 
ment of ſurpriſe, on the preiext of tak- 
ing for an impoſlibil.cy, what was, 
perhaps, not ſo much as a difficulty. 
The torrent, however, of the public 
prejudice, ran ſo ſtrong againſt any 
G 4 
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officer, notoriouſly preferred through 
the influence of la Pompadour, that 
the whole of the blame was generally 
thrown upon Contades, for the miſ- 
carriage of that affair. It is here 
worth remarking, though ſomewhat 
digreſſively, that, before the engage- 
ment, a foreigner of the higheſt diſ- 
tinction, then a volunteer in the 


French army, was heard to ſay, that 


if they were beat, there would be an 


end of the campaign for that ſeaſon. 


Whoever will but grant a queſtion, 
ſurely not unreaſonably begged, that 
it never was, nor could be, the intereſt 
of France that Pruſſia ſhouid be cruſh- 
ed, may, without over-refinement, 
without even ſuppoſing a direct expreſs 


colluſion between the two courts, per- 


ceive in the actions of Roſbach, of 
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Minden, and in the conſequent be- 
haviour on both ſides, a fort of ſneak- 
ing kindneſs for one another, which 
made France not quite ſo truſt-worthy 
2 friend to the Auſtrians, as the ſituati- 
on of the empreſs queen obliged her 
to pretend, at leaſt, to believe. Here 
I lay no ſtreſs on the report of two 
regiments of cavalry belonging to the 
Pruſſian corps having declined charg- 
ing the French in the affair of Crevelr, 


as it is natural to ſuppoſe, that ſuch an 


alarming refuſal could not have eſcap- 
ed the animadverſion and public reſent- 
ment of that patriot miniftry which had 
carried the precious war into Germany, 
or, what was worſe yet, revived it there. 
Some other inſtances might be pro- 
duced in favor of the marchioneſs, 
and in exception to the general rule 
G's | 
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from which, in quality of favorite, ſhe 
was ſuppoſed to govern her choice, leſs 
by merit, than by the degree of perſo- 
nal attachment to herſelf, is that eter- 
nal rock, ſo fatal to favorites in general, 
.with whom the public utility, the moſt 
confeſſed merit, and even the intereſt 
of their thus ungratefully treated 
maſter, never weigh any thing in com- 
pariſon with that perſonal devotion to 
themſelves, which the meaneſt and the 
moſt worthleſs of men, are ever the 
readieſt to pay them. Nor, indeed, 
had the marchioneſs herſclf that re- 
quiſite elevation of mind, that genius 
for the diſcernment of great talents, 
which never goes without the love of 
them. She might be a queen in the 
kingdom of Bagatelle, but the ſtate 
itſelf was a ſphere above her. It was 
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faid, not without reaſon, thatla Main- 


. tenon, who became the lawful, though 


never declared, wife of the grand 
monarch, had juft preciſely hit that 
point of underſtanding, above or be- 
low which, ſhe could not have ac- 
compliſhed her ends. With leſs of 
wit and ſenſe, ſhe would have failed, 
in courſe ; with one who did not want 
for either,. with more, ſhe could never 
have conquered his natural jealouſy 
of ſuperiority. It was that exact pro- 
portion of her intellectual merit to his, 
that happy hit of mediocrity, which 
obtained and ſecured her aſcendant, 
with the aid of her conformity to his 
growing terrors, from religion, of 
which ſhe made a handle to draw him 
in to ſo ſtrange a match. What the 
widow of Scaron then was to Lewis 
| G6 
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XIV. in the ſerious way, the wife of 
d'Eſtiolles was to his ſucceſſor in the 
frivolous one, and won by it her empire 
over him: and, in both, there was 
pretty near an equality of artifice, 
though exerciſed on ſuch different 
objects and in ſuch different ways: 
and who does not know that a recourſe 
is ever the ſureſt ſign of a want of that 
ſuperiority of genius which for ever 
diſdains it? 

The very government itſelf, under 
the influence of the marchioneſs, took 
a complexion of air and fineſſe in all its 
tranſactions. The loſſes in Germany, 
and the abortive operations in the 
revenue, planned by M. Silhouette 
wich the beſt intention in the world, 
but too crude, too premature, to Rand 
againſt the combination of that power; 
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ful body, whoſe intereſt it was, that 


the malverſations he attacked ſhould 


remain on foot; had produced a defici- 
ency of money, and a failure of credit. 
One remedy, among others, imagined 
for this, was that famous act of council, 
exhorting the ſubjects to ſend their 
plate to the mint, to be coined for the 
uſes of the ſtate, of which the king ſet 
the example, by ſending his: now, 
though the diſtreſs was inconteſtably 
real, the recourſe to this petty expe- 


dient was, for more than one reaſon, 
liable to the ſupicion of much ſuch a 
lowneſs of artifice, as a la Pompadour 
might congenially enough ſuggeſt. 
France had ſome allies, for whom, 
at bottom, ſhe was perhaps very little- 
concerned; ſome others whom it was 
her real policy to ſupport ; and one 


I 
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eſpecially from whom ſhe actually re- 
' ceived ſuch ſecret aſſiſtance of all 


kinds, as greatly contributed to her 
carrying on the war. This act then, fo 
ſolemnly and ſtrikingly declaratory of 
poverty and inability, anſwered the 
double end of rendering her needy 
allies leſs immoderate. in their demands 
of ſubſides, and of giving her the bet- 
ter grace in preſſing her opulent one, 


to continue or increaſe his aids. This 


was alſo collaterally as moving a cir- 
cumſtance to all the well-diſpoſed ſub- 


jects, many of whom ĩimagined that his 


majeſty had not left himſelf a ſilver- 
ſpoon to eat his ſoup with. The 
working ſilverſmiths had, however, rea- 
ſons not to be ſorry for this ſtrain of 
ways and means; ſince many perſons 
who were ſenſible of the joke of the 


2 
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thing; and had ſent their plate to the 
mint one day, beſpoke a new ſet the 


NEXT. 


Another political ſcene given to the 
public, was ſo offenſively rank of that 
ſpirit of artifice, which breathed, about 
that time, throughout the French 
councils, that the wonder was it eould 
be attempted to paſs on any but the 
mereſt novices. This was the famous 


family compact, between the courts of 


Verſailles and Madrid. All Europe 
knew that, long before the late war, 
and eſpecially during it, that very 
event was come into exiſtence, the 
apprehenſion of which had excited 
the war terminated by the peace of 
Utrecht, the too cloſe and dangerous 
union of the two branches of the houſe 
of Bourbon, on the thrones of France 
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and Spain. The court of Madrid had 
long ſubordinated its councils to thoſe 
at Verſailles, and ſubjected its conduct 
to their direction. It had not been 
thought expedient for the Spaniards to 
come to a direct rupture with us; but, 
ſo far as was conſiſtent with their in- 
tereſt in keeping clear of that point, 
they omitted nothing that could prove 
their attachment to the French. Par- 
tial deciſions in their courts, pre- 
ferences in their treatment, and com- 
munications of councils, all proved their 


friendſhip for France, and their hoſtile | 
diſpoſition to Britain, in a manner that 


ſcarce ſaved appearance. The money 
in circulation, by the pay of the French 
forces, in moſt of the ſouthern parts of 
France, was almoſt wholly Spaniſh, 
without the trouble of recoinage; in 
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ſhort, thoſe two powers were ſo united, 
in all eſſentials, that the committing to 
paper any terms of alliance, or compact, 
was a form perfectly ſuperfluous, and 
was very probably leſs diſcovered by 
the policy of another court, than let 
out by themſelves. As, ſurely, the com- 
ing at the prodigious ſecret of their 
union, which was only the ſecret of 
the comedy to all Europe, could not 
be worth the wax and paper uſed in 
the inſtrument of its ratification, . of 
what ſervice could it be to Britain, to 
know that the two powers were united 
in words, when the whole world knew 
they had been long ſo in facts? The 
letter ſurely could not quicken more 
than the ſpirit. This divulgation, 

however, might anſwer many purpoſes 
for France, but eſpecially that of tran- 
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quilliſing and encouraging her own ſub- 
jects, while ſhe, no doubt, took care, 
by redoubling her cajolery of the houſe 
of Auſtria, in marriages, and fair pro- 
miſes, to make ſuch a meaſure go down 
with it, as was very fit to alarm its 
political jealouſy. Unfortunately for 
our nation, the ill conſequences to 
Spain, from this union (which only 
ſerved to draw that union the cloſer 
between the two courts, by making 
to them a neceſſity of its continuance; 
and did them, beſides, the good office 
of quieting the jealouſy of the reſt of 
Europe) were all ballanced in their 
favor, by the deſtructive circumſtances 
of our continental war. Alluſively to 
which, an Engliſh gentleman at Paris, 
received from a French abbot, an an- 
ſwer, which cannot fairly be eſteemed 
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an improper one. The former, juſt 
after the late peace, was, in a coffee- 
houſe, venting his political notions, 
with a liberty which the French go- 
vernment indulges to ſtrangers, with a 
politeneſs, by which its intereſt certain- 
ly does not ſuffer. He had taken for 
his text the celebrated la Pompadour, 
and was obſcrving how expenſive her 
favor had proved to the king. The 


abbot, who, perhaps, at bottom, did 


not care a pinch of ſnuff for the mar- 
chioneſs, but out of pure love of truth, 
made him, very civilly and coolly, the 
following reply: This marchioneſs 
ce that you twit us with, is not, at leaſt, 
% foreign dominion; make but a 


« fair abſtract of all that you have to 


place to the account of the wretch- 
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ce ed pretexts employed to draw you 
e jn to meddle with the continent, and 
« you will find, that one Hanover will 
e have coſt you more chan A + hundred 
« Pompadours.” IO? 

It would, however, be Allie here 
great injuſtice to the reign of the mar- 
chioneſs, not to make fome mention 
of the flat-bottom-boats, the ſublime 
invention of which was currently at- 
tributed to M, Berryer, a miniſter of 
the marine, a creature of her favor, 
and entirely devoted to her. It was 
not improbably among the-arts of the 
court, to pretend to adopt this ſcheme, . 
ſo far as it might contribute to amuſe 
the people, who were either fo ſilly, or 
ſo ignorant, as to reſume a poſſibility of 
carrying ſuch a nation as Great-Britain 
by a coup-de-main, to be executed in 
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boats, only ſomething ſuperior to the 
1 | galliots of the Pont-de-Seve. This 
| was not a bad burleſque of the Spaniſh 
armada, in queen Elizabeth's time. 
To be ſure, it was very likely that the 
French, who could do leſs than no- 
thing, with a. ſuperior force by land, 
ſhould do every thing with an inferior 
one at ſea; and eſpecially, that a gang 
of French ſlaves, all dragging their 
chains after them, ſhould conquer 
a nation of free- born Britons. The 
gudgeon- fry of the populace ſwallowed, 
indeed, this nonſenſe; and ſome of the 
Pariſians really thought there was ſome- 
thing in it. But, even in that nation, 
there were not wanting ſuch infidels as 
would neither believe that, nor ſo 
much as the exiſtence of the flat- bot- 
tom- boats, at leaſt, in any number to 


\P 
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ſignify; It was, in ſhort, confidently tc 
ſaid, that, in all the ports of France, b 
put together, there were not thirty of h 
thoſe bug · bear boats provided to waft 0 
over her ſmuggled armies, and ſteal 
a conqueſt upen us; and that we were 

precautioning ourſelves againſt a chi- 


mera. I do not pretend, however, to 


I know, that, both at Paris and at 
London, chimeras are not without their 

uſe of amuſing the people, and of an- 
ſwering ſpecial purpoſes. Policy often 
compaſſes its ends, by means which, 
though they appear abſurd and ridi- 
culous to perſons of ſenſe, ſucceed not a f 
whit the leſs for their groſſneſs; nay, tne 
better for their groſſneſs, with that in- 
finite and powerful majority, the ſmall 

and the great vulgar, who are not only 
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too often the bubbles of impoſition; 


but would knock any ene on l 


head, that ſhould attempt the danger- 
ous taſk of undeceiving them, eſpe- 
cially if the deception is dear to their 
humor, or adverſe to their intereſt. It 
would not, however, have been, pre- 
vious to ſuch a project of invaſion, 
whether real, or a feint, a miſplaced, 
or unfriendly advice to the French, 
that, before they think of robbing 
other nations of their liberty, it would 
be incomparably more honorable of 
them to recover their own. 17: 

Mean while, that war was proceed- 


ing, which had already coſt to mankind 


near a million of lives, which a little 
common ſenſe in-the councils of princes, 
with a grain of humanity, might very 
well have ſaved, without any detri- 
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ment to their reſpective intereſts, but 
rather much the contrary. At length, 
however, a train of loſſes falling on 
France, from the exertion of the 
ſtrength of Britain on her proper ele- 
ment, where it was almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for her not to ſucceed; and theſe 
loſſes combining with the wretched 
figure the French made in the ex- 
ecution of their ſchemes of the cabinet, 
by their officers in the field of Ger- 
many, and alſo with the deficiences 
of their revenue and credit, diſpoſed 
the king to wiſh for a peace, that 


might reſtore him to more tranquility 
and leiſure to purſue his favorite 


amuſements. Naturally a lover of 
eaſe, war was always a violent ſtate to 
him; and who does not know the in- 
fluence, that the perſonal inclinations 
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of princes have, on the greateſt hu- 


| man affairs? He had, ſome time be- 
fore, refuſed to enter into a negocia- 


> tion of peace, the offer of which had 
; been made him by the kings of Britain 
: and Pruſſia; but that refuſal was leſs 
> | an act of his will, than the ſuggeſtion 
of his council, from hopes which, not be- 
ing realiſed, reſtored him to his pacific. 
. ſentiments. The marchioneſs, who 
3 had ever made 1t her conſtant rule to 
s | ſtudy his humor, and to adapt herſelf 
1 to it, with all her flexibility of charac- 
t ter, took great care to cultivate and 
improve a diſpoſition ſo favorable to 
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herſelf, both with him and with the 

public, which was grown ſo heart- ſick 

of the war, and of which all the miſ- 

-- | carriages were by it imputed to her. 

3 | Whether ſhe had exhauſted her origi- 
Vow 
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nal ſtock of pleaſantry and humor, or 


whether her growing infirmities and 


decline of figure, had diminiſhed her 


power of pleaſing, and deſtroyed the 


effect of her attempt to do it, certain it 
is, that, latterly, ſhe could not help per- 
ceiving, in the king, a certain wearineſs 
of all the popular clamor againſt her, of 
which he was himſelf hurt by the re- 
bound, and, of the ſubſiding of which, 


there was fo little likelihood while the 
war continued. Private intereſt, then, 
combining with public neceſſity, en- 
gaged la Pompadour to ſecond, with all 
her power, any motion, for putting an 
end to the war, and to ſeize the firſt over- 
ture that ſhould offer for that purpoſe, 
Accordingly, on the demiſe of the late 
king, all that was purely perſonal to 
himſelf, in the motives of the war, 


; 
: 
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died in courſe with him, ſo that no ob-' 
ſtacle was left to a peace, but ſuch as 
was, and indeed ought always to have 
been, the only one, the national con- 
cern in the war. The advantages ob- 
tain᷑d, or likely to be obtained, by 
Britain, in the courſe of it, appearing, 
if not to the multitude, at leaſt to 
ſome ſincere well-wiſhers to their coun- 
try, not to be © adequate” to the ill 


conſequences inevitably preſumable, 


from the ruinous circumſtance of the 
German war, which, like a mill-ſtone, 
had been faſtened about the neck of 
the Britiſh one; this opinion prevailed, 
and a negociation for peace was begun; 
in which, among other particulars, 
there are three very remarkable points. 


Firſt, the di- judication of the limits of 
our. dominion in America, was left un- 
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der at leaſt as vague, underterminate, 
litigable circumſtances, as that in which 
they ſtood before the war: Secondly, 
That, whereas the keeping ſuch a ſmall 
inconſiderable acquiſition as makes no 
ſenſible difference to the reſt of Europe, 
was ever allowable to the party who 
has had the ſuperiority in war, while 
ſuch a claim is not admiſſible where 
the conqueſts exceed that proportion; 
Guadaloupe, the retaining of which 
could threaten no alarming ſhock to 
the ballance of power, was, in fact, an 
implicit confeſſion of its being ſacrificed 


to our continental connextons. The 


gaining much, is often, in politics, 
only a reaſon the more for giving up 
much, but never for not keeping a ht- 
tle; and what we did keep, in the 


looſe way it was worded, was leſs than 
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nothing. Thirdly, Some of the articles, 


were ſuch rank nonſenſe, as to be con- 


tradictions in terms. This negociation 
was, however, broken off, though ſoon 
after reſumed, and brought to a con- 


cluſion, on terms inſiſted upon to be 
inadequate by no one, more than by 


the very man whoſe conduct, in re- 
plunging us into the German war, had 


made their not being better a neceſſity, 
which was virtually confeſſed, even by 
himſelf, in what he himſelf gave up, 
and which he might, with ſome ſhadow 
of reaſon, have made a point of keep- 
ing. The people too, in general, were 


ſo infatuated, that they did not, or 


would not, ſee that thoſe very naval 

ſucceſſes, which were their motive of 

murmuring againſt the peace, for being 

inadequate to them, were, in fact, the 
| Hz 
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greateſt proof imaginable of the cruel 
injury done to the nation in that Ger- 
man war, ſince the palpable depopula- 
tion of our country by it, and the 
ruinous expence it had occaſioned to 


us, were manifeſtly the cauſe why we 


were diſabled from keeping and im- 
proving the advantages we had obtain- 
ed on that natural element, which we 
had ſo ungratefully and impolitically 
ſubordinated to another, which we had 
nothing to do with; and, to mend the 
matter, ſenſeleſly took the part on it dia- 
metrically oppoſite to our intereſt. 
However, as unſatisfactory as the peace 
was here, it was ſtill leſs ſo to num- 
bers of the patriots in France, who 
judged the facrifices made by the 
court, on that occaſion, to be greater 
than the neceſſity of the ſtate required, 
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So much, however, is certainly true, 


that great, very great, as that neceſſity 


really was, it was rather exaggerated. 


The reſources of France, though low, 


were far from exhauſted; ſo that ſhe 
was much more to be ſuſpected of a 


temporary yielding to a peace, only for 


the {ſake of taking breath, - that the 


might return better prepared to the 


war, than of an utter inability to con- 


tinue it. Our own condition was not, 


either, a very permanent one. Our 


miniſters might not, impoſſibly, have 


made more paper- money; but whether 
cutting our paper- men into effectives, 
at a muſter, was not a miracle beyond 
their reach, is rather a queſtion. And 
as to mercenaries, the nation had pret- 
ty good reaſons to be ſick of them. 
The peace, then, was made, towards 
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which the marchioneſs had contribut- 
ed every exertion in her power; the 
Chotſeuls, who were' poſſeſſed of the 
greateſt ſhare of her confidence, had 
the management of the negociation, 
with all the appearance of being no- 
thing more than the executive inſtru- 


ments of her ſprings of direction. 


Warned by the fate of the cardinal 
Bernis, they omitted nothing of an 
outward ſhew of reſpect, to keep fair 
with her, while their power was as yet 
too young to contend with her in- 
fluence. They ſeemed even to adopt 
her ſpirit, and in many points-of go- 
vernment to take their line of conduct 
from her. But they did not the leſs 
make uſe of the advantages her favor 
had given them, to fortify their hold of 
power, and to make it difficult, if not 
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impoſſible, even for herſelf, to compel 


them to evacuate it, if ſhe had a mind 


to it. She ſoon became ſenſible, that, 
without their giving her any direct 
handle to complain, they were inſenſi- 
bly reducing her to a ſtate of inſigni- 
ficance. If the king himſelf continued 
that aſſiduity of his to her, of which 
not only habit, but decency of pro- 
cedure, made a kind of neceſſity to 
him, ſhe plainly diſcerned there was 
no longer that warmth of heart in his 
behaviour towards her, nor that effi- 
cacy in her ſuggeſtions to him. His 
authority was thrown ſo much into the 
hands of the Choiſeuls, that, very poſſi- 
bly, without his knowing it himſelf, he 
was, in ſome meaſure, obliged to give 
their opinion the preponderance. And 
as la Pompadour was no longer poſ- 
H 5 
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ſeſſed of thoſe perſonal charms which 
could inſpire a paſſion great enough to 
overcome his love of eaſe; ſhe had 
now no arms to oppoſe theſe encroach- 
ments on her power, which were made 
with all the reſpect imaginable. This 
procedure too hurt her the more, for 
that ſne had, on many occaſions, her- 
ſelf given proofs of her ſenſibility to 
gratitude, and that even to perſons 
of inferior note. 85 

It has been precedently mentioned, 
that la Pompadour had, in her earlieſt 
youth, cultivated all thoſe talents and 
arts of pleaſing, which afterwards be- 
came the principal means of her tenure 
of favor and power: nor was ſhe un- 
grateful to thoſe maſters who had pro- 
cured to her a proficiency in them. 
She was ever eſpecially remarkable for 


* 
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her recital of favorite paſſages of plays, 
to which ſhe did great juſtice in cor- 


rectly placing the emphaſis, and pre- 


ſerving the due degree of the pathetic, 


for which ſhe was the more qualified, 
by a voice naturally harmonious, and 


by a vivacity of comprehenſion. For 
this her theatrical accompliſhment, ſhe 
was, ſo far as that art can be taught, 
indebted to one la Noue, an actor, 


who, to his merit in his profeſſion, 


joined that of an excellent perſonal 
character. It was then very com- 


mendable in her, that, when her for- 
tune raiſed her to the power of recom- 
penſing this ſervice to her, ſhe behaved 


with great liberality to him, and con- 
tinued his advowed patroneſs, with 
the ſatisfaction of being generally. ap- 
proved both for her choice and her 


ſentiments. 
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This lady had, however, received 
one mortifying baulk in her project 
of adorning her character with the 
honor of protection and munificence 
to literary merit. It was in the perſon 
of the celebrated Rouſſeau that ſhe 
met with this diſappointment; and pro- 
bably it is the only one of that nature 
ſhe ever met with in the whole courſe 
of her favor. 

But, to do juſtice to this 1 it 
is neceſſary to premiſe certain facts, 
which led to it, and which, it is to 
be hoped, will therefore appear leſs 
digreſſively than epiſodically related. 

Rouſſeau, with a natural propenſity 
to examine freely, and philoſophically, 
all the great objects of human opinion, 
had diſcovered, what it is hardly poſſi- 
ble for a thinking man not to diſcover, 
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that, generally ſpeaking, it was preciſe- 
ly the points of the greateſt importance 
to mankind, that the prevailing deci- 
ſion was a falſe one. That great 
chemiſt Stahl had long before laid this 
down for a general maxim, to which 


he admitted but very few exceptions. 


It is a maxim too, which, the more it is 


examined, the more true it will be 


found, in even the three capital con- 
cerns of the human race; phyſic, 
politics, and religion. So that who- 
ever goes to the bottom of theſe ſub- 
jects, muſt inevitably, if he publiſhes 
his thoughts, ſhock the prejudices' of 
kind; in which caſe he will be let off 
cheaply, if he incurs nothing worſe 
than the reproach of paradoxology ; 
the air of which his writings muſt ever 
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have to the mui:itude who diſſent from 
him, eſpecially if he does not enough 
keep meaſures with their ſelf. love. 
There are certain prejudices, which, 
like princes, require the being treated 
with reſpect; not, God knows, for any 
intrinſic merit of theirs; but for the 
rank they hold in the world. It was 
probably then more for the cavalier 
manner in which Rouſſeau, in the 
teeth of vulgar prejudice, treated the 
ſubjects of his diſcuſſion, than for the 
ſide he took in the queſtion, that he 
fell under the character of a paradox- 
monger. Beſides, that this way of 
getting rid of a contradictory aſſertion, 
by calling it a paradox, is often much 
eaſier than the anſwering it. This is 
a remark extorted from me by candor; 
for as to that problem, whether the 
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<* arts and ſciences were more uſeful or 
more pernicious to man,” in which 
the part he took againſt them, was his 
firſt introduction to literary reputation, 
I am as far from agreeing with him in 
his opinion, as I am from imputing 
that opinion of his intirely to a love of 
paradoxes, or of ſingularity. I rather, 
on that occaſion, ſee in him nothing 
but a philoſopher ſincerely ſeeking the 
truth ; and, in his imagination of hay- 
ing found it, communicating it to man- 
kind, in the genuine ſpirit of phi- 


lanthropy. He reaſons too much from 


the general miſuſe inconteſtably made 
of human learning; as if that miſuſe 
was, in the eſſence of things, as in- 
ſeparable a conſequence of it, as 


learning itſelf is from man conſider- 
ed as a progreſſive animal. He did 
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not ſufficienly diſtinguiſh between real 
and falſe knowledge; which laſt is tlie 
caſe of infinitely the greater number of 
pretenders. to merit in the arts and 
ſciences, and miſleads much more than 
downright ignorance: neither did he ſee 
clear enough, that while an inſufficient 
degree of knowledge (and indeed per- 
fection in ĩt is given to no man) carries 
a man away from nature, into the 
regions of falſe and pernicious refine- 
ments, a higher degree of proficiency 
will infallibly bring him back to her, 
and to that ſimplicity of judgment, 
which will give him all the advantages 
of knowledge, without the dangers or 
inconveniences of ſavage ignorance or 
brutallity. Nothing, in fact, is more 
true, than that the man of the deepeſt 
learning in the world will ever be 
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found the man of the greateſt ſimpli- 
city; the man the moſt penetrated 
with all the eſſential virtues of unde- 


praved nature; moral love, friendſhip, 


patriotiſm ; an affection for univerſal 
ſociety, and a boundleſs veneration for 
V5 


the Deity. In ſome points the two 


extremes will touch. With all the 
modeſty inſeparable from that profound 
knowledge, of which, all paradox apart, 
the great ſpecific character is a juſt 
conſciouſneſs of knowing nothing, in 
the ſenſe that Socrates made his con- 


feſſion of ignorance, the true philo- 


ſopher will, in the midſt of a po- 
pulous city, retain as-fierce a love of 
independence and liberty, as the ar- 
ranteſt ſavage in the moſt ſequeſtered 
ſhades of the wildeſt forreſts. Like 


the ſavage, he will ſpurn all diſtinction 
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not founded on perſonal merit, and 
coolly abſtract man from his fortune, 
or, indeed, from every thing that is 
not the man. If he deſcends ſo low 
as to animadvert on the follies and 
vices of princes or kings, it will never 
be from Cinic | vanity ; and ſurely 
leſs yet, from a malignant envy, where 
the greateſt pity rather is due; it will 
be for ſome good preſumably to reſult 
from ſuch notice as he may do them 
the honor to take of them, in the 
moral to be extracted from it; and 
to greater effect, from facts or ſtories 
taken from real life, and eſpecially 
from what is ſo vulgarly and fo falſely 
called high-life, than from fables, in 
which ſpeech is - poetically given to 
animals, and life to ſtocks, 'or ſtones; 
things indeed ſcarce leſs animated than 
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id ſome men. The true philoſopher, in 
e, | - ſhort, will have all the benefit of the 
is ſavage's natural virtues purified from 
w | all the vices and defection of the 
d ſavage's natural ignorance. But it is 
er only for reaſon, ſet to work by the 
ly lights of learning, joined with the in- 
re tuition of genius, to accompliſh that 
ill refinement of the native ore, from the 
It droſs and impurities with which it is 
m produced originally mixed. Rouſſeau 
1e is, in this view, to be quoted for an 
1d example againſt himſelf. It is not 
es without great literary merit, that he 
ly | has been able to plead againſt litera- 
ly | ture, or probably to diſcover the ob- 
in jections, ſome of them very juſt ones, 
to which he makes to it. He has drawn 
Sz concluſions, not only from the miſuſe 


in to which the arts and ſciences are but 
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too liable, but what is worſe yet, from 
the generallity of that miſuſe. This 
would be very fair, if he had at the 
ſame time ſtated the groſs errors, the 
pernicious deluſions, to which natural 
ignorance, in its childiſn ſimplicity, is 
ſo dreadful and ſo deplorably expoſed, 
and from which, it is only for learning 
to defend or reſcue it. Where learn- 
ing has been made the baſe inſtrument 
of ſucceſsful impoſture, it can be only 
conquered or exploded by learning, in 
alliance with philoſophy, that greateſt 
friend to mankind, by whom it is ſo 
often treated and perſecuted as its 
greateſt enemy. 
The part, however, which Rouſſeau 
embraced in this diſpute, contributed 
to raiſe him to that degree of celebrity, 
which made la Pompadour deſirous of 
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adding him to the liſt of the men of 
letters, to whom ſhe had done herſelf 
the honor of being ſerviceable. Having 
been ſufficiently apprized of Rouſſeau's 
delicacy, as to receiving any favors, 
eſpecially pecuniary ones, ſhe con- 
trived to put the preſent ſne intend- 
ed for him, into the beſt and leaſt 
exceptionable ſhape ſhe could imagine. 
Knowing that among his ways of 
procuring à livehhood, the copying 
muſic was one, ſhe. beſpoke of him an 
opera in ſcore z and, to pay him the 
flattering compliment, that opera was 
one of his own compoſition. Rouſſeau 
very readily executed the taſk, and la 
Pompadour on receipt of it ſent him 
a rouleau of an hundred Lewis-d'ors. 
Rouſſeau, though certainly in not very 


| Paramount circumſtances, gravely. de- 
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ducted from that ſum juſt ſo much and 
no more, than he would in conſcience 
have charged any other indifferent per- 


ſon, and returned the reſt, with a cool 


compliment of excuſe, which rather 
wounded the pride of la Pompadour, 
as ſhe imputed this rejection of her 
favor, to his honor, of an obligation 
to a perſon unworthy of conferring one 
on him, or at leaſt of being conſidered by 
him as an exception to his general rule 
of talking, No money but what he fair- 
ly earned. Moſt probably, however, 
he would not have had the ſame ſcru- 


ple, if, inſtead of la Pompadour, the 


king had ſent him a gratification.” 
Nor was this act of diſintereſtedneſs 
accompanied, on the part of Rouſſeau, 
with any oftentation. He did it ſim- 


ply and unaffectedly, without boaſting 
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of it, ſince it became only known to 
the public, from la Pompadour's own ' 
declaration. She had alſo the generoſi- 
ty, not to give to the king, which it 
was intirely in her power to do, any 
ill impreſſion of this ſingular and ex- 
centric perſonage. This appeared very 
clearly, on an occaſion in which the 
king gave to Rouſſeau a memorable 
mark of that humanity for which his 
perſonal character has been always 


_ eminently diſtinguiſhed ; a mark which, 


as it does honor to his heart, I riſk. 
even the reproach of a digreſſion to 
particulariſe here; the pleaſure of it 
making me ſome amends for the pain 
it gives me in being incidentally com- 
pelled, by the nature of my ſubject, to 
touch on any of his weakneſſes or in- 
firmities. 
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After that Rouſſeau had publiſhed 


his Emilius, (in which, with too little 


faith to be admitted among Chriſtians, 
and too much to be ranked with the 


Deiſts, he breaks his neck between the 


two opinions, and became obnoxious to 


both parties,) the French clergy took 


the alarm at this book; and, being put 


into motion by the archbiſhop of Paris, 


ſet on foot a perſecution againſt him, 
which ſoon made that kingdom too hot 
to hold him. It is here previouſly to 
be obſerved, that, with all the deſpotiſm 
of the court, it is however obliged to 
keep certain meaſures with the eccleſi- 
aſtical power ; by which, in return, it's 


own horrid mode of arbitrary govern- 


ment is fupported and authoriſed. 
The clergy: then, having made a point 
of proceeding againſt Rouſſeau, pre- 
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danger, and of the neceſſity of his 
taking immediate meaſures for his 
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vailed ſo far as to obtain an order for 


the ſecurity of his perſon, which would 


have been infallibly executed, if the 
king had not, with great goodneſs and 


humanity, given timely notice of it to 


the dutcheſs of Luxembourg, that ſhe 
acquaint Rouſſeau of his 


eſcape. Then began that ſeries of his 
misfortunes, his illegal baniſhment 
from his own country, the ridiculouſly 
ſhameful perſecution of him by the 
falſe zeal of a little obſcure curate of 
a village in Neufchatel, with other 
vexations which at length terminated 
in bringing him to Britain, where he 
had the greateſt occaſion for promiſing 
to himſelf a happy end of all his ſuffer- 
ings, and to paſs the remainder of his 
Vol, II. [ 
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life in the boſom of eaſe, tranquility, 
liberty, and the general eſteem, even 
of thoſe who did not approve his re- 


ligious tenets. Unfortunately he 


foundered here in port. A letter moſt 


probably never intended to produce 


the effects to which it actually gave 
birth, a letter which, though vritten 
in ſport, was death to poor Rouſſeau, 
raiſed a jealouſy in him, of his worthy 
and innocent friend, with as little 
grounds for it as Othello's handker- 
chief, and brought on that cruel rup- 
ture between them, which does ſo 
little honor to the e of 
either. 

I now reſume my ſubject, as haſten 
to that period in which the marchio- 
neſs, cloſed the ſcene with her final 
exit. She had long languiſhed under 
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the ſenſe of her diminiſhed influence, 
the more galling for that meaſures 
were ſo plauſibly kept with her, by the 
Choiſeul party, that appearances did 
not allow her the relief of complaint. 
Her ſpirits were ſadly ſunk, and any en- 
deavour to force a gaity, was as vain 
as it was aukward. - Gone was all that 
{prightlineſs which had once captivated 
the king, by its power to divert his 
natural turn to melancholly, and charm 
his tedious moments. What with her 
growing infirmities, what with the 
quick ſenſe of the decline of her in- 
fluence, ſhe was become a burthen to 
herſelf, and, perhaps, to the king, who, 
though he ever continued to treat her 
with all the politeneſs and good-nature 
of his character, could no longer find 
12 
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thoſe attractions in her company, which 
had been, in the time of her health, 
ſuch a relief and reſource. But, how 
different were the attentions paid by 
decency, from thoſe paid by love 
Nor could this difference eſcape notice: 
from her ſenſibility. Embarraſſing the 
ſcene which ſhe once enlivened, but ſtill 
without reſolution enough to quit Ver- 
failles, ſhe appeared in it like the 
plaintive ſpirit of a departed beauty. 

It is very probable, that her con- 
ſciouſneſs of this ſituation, did not a 
little contribute to accelerate the period 
of her life, by producing that pernici- 
ous circle, in which her melancholly 
increaſed her diſorder, and her diſorder 
her melancholly. She had long con- 
tracted a bad habit of body, owing 
originally to a relaxation of the veſſels, 
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which ſhe had too much neglected, 
and which came at length to a height, 
that admitted little hopes of a cure. 
Towards the middle of April, 1764, 
her diſtemper was on a ſudden grown 
worle, in a quicker meaſure than the 
languor of it had before manifeſted. 
The phyficians who attended her, ſoon 
ſaw that it was got beyond the reach of 
their art. It was then that, on properly 
guarded intimation of her condition, 
ſhe appeared very ſenſibly reconciled 
to the neceſſity of reſigning life, of 
which ſhe had long ſeen, and felt, all 
the vanity. In her laſt hours, ſhe ſhew- 
ed neither bigotry nor irreligion. 
About two days before her death, 
ſhe took her leave, very affectionately, 
of the prince de Soubiſe, with whom 
ſhe had maintained a conſtant friend- 
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ſhip; and put into his hands a caſket of 
jewels, which ſhe deſired him to carry 
to the king, and deliver to him in her 
name. The value of the contents was 


not ſpecified, but was judged to be 


very conſiderable. Soon after, the 


king, who had conſtantly viſited her, 


during her final illneſs, came to her 
chamber, and had a ſhort conference 
with her, of which the ſubject never 
tranſpired; very probably there was 
nothing more in it, than the melancho- 
lic ceremony of taking leave. Before 
he left the room, ſhe deſired madam 
d' Oſſet, who was her dame de confi- 
dence in waiting, to open her bureau, 
and reach her, out of it, a port-folio, 
which, conſidering it was ſtuffed full of 
nothing but papers, was, literally, a 
very heavy one. This ſhe put into his 
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majeſty's hands, who took it away 
with him. It was ſaid to contain the 
bulk of the fortune ſhe had amaſſed, 
by the miſuſe of his favor, and for 
which ſhe now made ſome amends, by 
diſpoſing of it to himſelf. It was re- 
ported to conſiſt of bills, bonds, bank - 
notes, and the like, to the amount 
of thirty millions of livres, or about 
twelve hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds. | 

This was the non-oſtenſive part of 
her acquiſitions. The reſidue of her 
poſſeſſions, ſhe had diſtributed, by 
will, in various bequeſts, which con- 
ſtituted the oſtenſive part of her for- 
tune. 7 to | | 

She did not ſurvive a whole two 
days after her parting from the king, 
and expired at Verſailles, the fifteenth 
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of April, 1764, in the forty-ſecond 
year of her age, and about the twen- 
ticth year of her reign. ? 
When the news of her death came 
to Paris, it is incredible how little 
ſenſation it excited there, where, ſome 
time before, every thing relating to 
her uſed to make ſo great a noiſe. In 
leſs than three days time, ſhe was as 
completely forgot, and as little talked 
or thought of, as if ſhe had never ex- 
iſted. But, in this, her memory had 
no worſe treatment, than that of Lewis 
XIV. who was no ſooner in his 
grave, than buried in oblivion by the 
good people of his capital. | 
But if, in this point, ſhe reſembled 


that particular prince, ſhe, in another, 


had a conformity with the generality 
of princes, in its being given out that 
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ſhe had met with a fate, ſo commonly, 
and almoſt always ſo falſely, aſſigned 
for them, that of being poiſoned. If 
ſhe really, before ſhe died, as it was re- 


ported ſhe did, expreſſed a deſire that 


her body might not be opened, it is 
infinitely more probable that this 
ſprung from the natural averſion that 
many have for their bodies, after 
death, undergoing this operation, than 
to any ſuſpicion ſhe herſelf had of hav- 
ing been poiſoned, and to her unwil- 
lingneſs that the verification of it ſhould 
be traced home to the only perſons 
who could be ſuſpected of it, and who 
were at once under great obligations 
to her, and connected with her. 

As to the king himſelf, her death 
was, no doubt, a ſort of relief to him. 
She had maintained, to the laſt, an 
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aſcendant, in ſome degree, over him; 
though, latterly, rather a forced, than 
a voluntary, one; rather the effect of 
the power of habit, and of his own 
good- nature, than of her charms, either 
of body or mind. Abſtracting from 
the memory of long paſt tenderneſs 
and endearments, a natural impatience 
of any conſtraint, and more ſo in thoſe 
of his rank than in any other, muſt 
make him bear, with the leſs affliction, 
an event, which, as to her at leaſt, re. 
ſtored him to fuller freedom. The re- 
gard, the deference, he never diſcon- 
tinued paying her, though, apparently, 
nothing but the acts of his own, royal 
will and pleaſure, were, at bottom, a 
burthen, a tax, which his natural 
goodneſs had laid on his inclination. * 
He might, then, conſequently enough, 
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be ſuppoſed to have much ſuch 
feelings of her death, as a young pu- 
pil would have, on that of a tutor 
leaving him his heir, and ſetting him 
at liberty. 

The courtiers, who watched his be- 
haviour on this occaſion, reported, that 
the firſt day, on the news of her death, 
there appeared on his countenance | 
ſome marks of ſorrow; the ſecond, 
they were changed into indifference, 
and, on the third, that he was remarkably 
chearful, and ſeemed to have as com- 
. Pletely forgot her as the Pariſians 
themſelves. It is even added, that, on 
the day when the funeral-hearſe and 
proceſſion went from Verſailles, he 
was ſtanding at a window, as they were 
going by, and obſerving a ſmall driz- 
ling rain, he turned to ſome of his 
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attendants, ſaying with a ſmile, Madame 
la marquiſe ſera mouitlee, the mar- 
* chioneſs will be wet”. And pre- | 
ſently afterwards, without any more 
ſymptom of concern, went out a hunt- 
ing, as uſual, But it is very proba- 
ble, that, though he might give himſelf 
this air. of diſengagement, he would 
not, without diſpleaſure, hear her me- 
mory diſreſpectfully treated by others; 
by which, if nothing elſe, the royal ; 
prerogative of never being to be re- 4 
minded of a fault, would ſenſibly ſuffer. 
Thus ended la Pompadour, the 
good and bad of whoſe qualities will, 
in the courſe of her conduct precedent- 
ly related, as near the truth as a 
_ thorough impartiality in the reſearch 
could come at it, appear clearly 
enough not to need a recapitulation ; 4 
and they are, accordingly, left to-the 
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reader's own reflection, which will 
ſupply him with a juſter idea of them, 
than one of choſe modern fancy-por- 
traits of characters, of late ſo much in 
faſhion, and which are commonly 
made up of nothing but affected an- 
titheſes, and epigrammatic points. 

As to her perſon, at the time when, 
in its full powers of beauty, ſne made 
a conqueſt of the king, in or about the 
year 1744, the charms of it, indif- 
putably, did not diſcredit his taſte. 
Her complexion was. naturally very 
fair, with eyes full of meaning, of 
which the great life they gave to her 
face, was not unpleaſingly tempered 
with a certain air of languor and ten- 
derneſs, that it received from a con- 
ſtitution rather inclined to ſicklineſs. 
Of this the paliſh hue of her lips was 
another ſign, and ſuch an one as could 
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not give the imagination very favour- 
able prepoſſeſſions. Neither did ſhe, 
towards heightening her colour, or 
rather towards ſupplying the deficiency 
of it, diſdain the aid of a ſlight tinge 
of artificial red, though no more than 
amounted to juſt a ſuſpicion. Her 
features were all perfectly delicate, her 
hair of the cheſtnut color, her ſtature 


of a middling ſize, and her ſhape irre- 


proachable. Nothing, in fa&, could 
more beautifully taper into ſlender- 
neſs of waiſt. Conſcious of this, and 
never negligent of any art that could 
1mpreve any advantage ſhe had, ſhe 
invented, for an undreſs, a gown, that 
came into faſhion under the name of 


robe-a-la-Pompadour, made ſomewhat 


in the ſtile of a Sultana, buttoning at 
the collar and wriſts, which, well 
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adapted to the riſe of the boſom, and 
eathering cloſe round the waiſt, marks 
the ſhape with the more grace and 
effect, for its appearance, at the firſt 


glance, of an entire undeſigningneſs to 
ſhow it. 


There was great ſprightlineſs and 
vivacity diffuſed throughout her per- 
ſon, and animated her every look and 
geſture, perhaps in too great a degree, 
fince it might contribute to her being 
zemarkable for a bold, forward air, and 
a way of preſenting herſelf, that ever 
feemed as much as to ſay pertly, Here 


am I. Upon the whole, however, 


ſhe was generally allowed one of the 
handſomeſt, and moſt agreeable wo- 
men, at that time, in Paris. 

But theſe attractions, like faded: 
bloſſoms, ſoon paſſed away, and left 
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her to depend ſolely on the more ſolid 
foundations ſhe had laid for the king's 
affections in rendering herſelt neceſſary 
to his amuſement, when ſhe could no 
longer, with her perſon, contribute to 
his pleaſure, Her taſte, too, in dreſs, 
ſupplied, in ſome meaſure, the decline 
of her charms, or helped to conceal it. 
The favour of the king, doubtleſs, in 
a court ſo much inſlaved to it, con- 
tributed not a little to give her the 
empire of faſhion, which ſhe led for a 
long time. Many decorations of the 
toilette, many articles of dreſs, were 
called by her name, which however, is, 
in Paris, no very great diſtinction, be- 
ing ſo often the ſport of whim, and of 
novelty. Her ideas on dreſs were 
quoted, in general, as the ſtandard of 
elegance, except where ſhe gave a 
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little too much into a theatrical caſt of 
it. Of this thoſe frightful high head- 
dreſſes which were called tetes- a- la-Pom- 
padour, were one inſtance. They 
might have done tolerably well towards 
dreſſing the character of a Roman 
empreſs, being probably taken from 
ſome of their medals. 

But with her inconteſtable influence 
at one time, over the modes of the 
court, ſhe was inexcuſable for ſuffer- 
ing herſelf to be drawn into that ex- 
ecrable faſhion of painting, or daubing, 


the face, with a great ſplotch of red, 


which the ladies of the greateſt rank 
there affect, by way of diſtinction. A 
practice which, equally concealing a 
good or a bad complexion (for they 
almoſt all uſe it) breeds ſuch a tame, 
ridiculous ſameneſs, that there is hard- 
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ly any more diſtinguiſhing one face 
from another, than in a flock of ſheep; 
at the ſame time that this horrid cari- 1 
cature of red, or vermillion, is ſo 
glaringly predominant, that they might 
be taken for ſo many figure-dancers, 
maſked, for executing a dance of furies. 
One would imagine, that, not ſatisfied 
with being chaſte in themſelves, they 
ſought to be the cauſe of chaſtity in 
others, from that, otherwiſe, unaccount- 
able rage they have of daubing them- : | 
= ſelves in ſo coarſe and unnatural a way, | 
| / | j as to deſtroy all effect of their features, | 
} and every deſire in the men, but that * 
of having nothing to ſay to them. No $ 
wonder that griſettes are ſo often 1 
preferred to figures ſo much fitter to 
turn the ſtomach than to win the heart. 
This, by the bye, is one of the many 
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inſtances that, in the luxury of civi- 
liſed nations, there is often as palpable 
a barbariſm, as in the poverty of ſavage 
ones: a barbariſm not only more diſ- 
guſtful, in its deviating more from 
nature, but more ſhocking, for its 
exiſting amidſt ſo many pretentions to 


ſuperior knowledge and greater ele- 


gance of taſte. The American ſavage, 
ſurely, paints his face to frighten his 
enemies with more propriety than 
the French woman of quality does 
hers in a way that can only frighten 
her friends. On la Pompadour, how- 
ever, with whoſe ſyſtem of a ſickly 
habit of body and collapſed muſcles, 
ſuch a violent flaming red muſt be in 
terribly falſe concord, it could hardly 
miſs giving the idea of a painted ſepul- 
chre. May ſhe reſt in her real one! 
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May none of her errors be remember- 


ed but with the tender compaſſion due 


to human infirmity, nor mentioned 


but as conveying a leſſon much want- 
ed by mankind, to humble their 
vanity, by fhewing to them, in the 
example of this woman, the nothing-_ 
neſs of their fate in this world ; ſince 
the greateſt 'affairs, the moſt import- 


_ ant intereſts of nations and empires, 


have been ſo often ſeen to depend on 
ſuch trifles as a Pompadour ! 


THE END, 
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